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CG, The continued success of the 
Textile Industry in this country 
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most improved labor - saving 
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works to the mutual advantage of 
mill owners and operatives. 
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CURTAILMENT. 


The inexorable economic law of supply and demand 
relative to raw cotton and finished products has brought 
about a condition in the eotton branch of the textile in- 
dustry that is giving a great deal of concern to those who 
are vitally interested in this great business of making thread 
and cloth from the fleecy staple, and ealls for the most care- 
ful consideration and unity of action by the miils. That 
the condition is of national interest is shown daily by the 
attention devoted to it by the press all over the country. 

The condition is a complicated one, owing to the fact 
that the price fluctuations of raw cotton are not in a fixed 
ratio to those of the finished materials. Witness the fact 
that in the fall of 1907 eotton was selling around 13 cents 
and the price of standard print cloth was 5 cents, whereas 
at the present time cotton is selling at 141% cents and 
print cloth is not bringing 4 cents. 

The fact is that the two commodities must be considered 
separately when explaining their prices as controlled by 
economic laws. 

If cotton mills manufactured yarns and eloth on a 
commission basis without buying the staple outright, their 
position would be easy and they would have no other re- 
sponsibility than to produce the highest quality and quan- 
tity of goods possible. But such a condition does not exist, 
and the manufacturer has to provide himself with raw ma- 
terial, having faith in his ability to dispose of his finished 
product at a figure that will cover the price of the cotton, 
the cost of manufacture and a reasonable profit. Naturally 
when a short crop of cotton looms up with an estimated 
yield of 11,500,000 bales and estimates show that with a 
normal operation of the cotton mills over 13,000,000 bales 
will be required, there is every reason why the price should 
soar, and so it has, aided to an extent by manipulation. 
But what of the finished product? Here are found dif- 
ferent conditions. The late depression with its drastic re- 
adjustment of prices has made buyers extremely cautious 
and a hand to mouth business has been the order of the 
day for a long time. The result has been that the demand 
was not sufficiently urgent to warrant a return to previous 
prices of 1907 thus far, and hence the serious condition 
which the cotton mills are now facing. 

The most natural solution of the problem and one cal 
culated to put the mills in the safest possible position is 
that of a systematic curtailment. The movement has al 
ready gained a tremendous impetus and shows significant 
signs of being put into operation in a short time. 

While such an expedient is necessary in order to hasten 
the proper readjustment of prices which will probably occur 
with the mill product, it is to be hoped that this enforced 
curtailment will not be required for any great length of 
time, both on aceount of the loss to the mills when not run- 
ning at full capacity and on account of the loss in wages 
to the enormous army of operatives who will be effected by 


the order. 
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It is proposed by the Arkwright Club to make the eur- 
tailment 224 working hours between the time that the order 
goes into effect and August 1, 1910. The American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association proposes that the mills shut 
dews at least one day in each week, until the proper ad- 
jostment of prices is consummated. This would mean 
abeut a 15 per cent. reduction in the working hours, with 
its consequent effects through the mills and on production. 

Granting that 60 per cent. of the 27,000,000 spindles in 
tis country adopted the curtailment plan, it would mean 
a loas of 15 per cent. on the efficiency of an investment of 
$325,000,000 ; a decrease of 600,000 bales needed; and would 
effect about 200,000 operatives who would lose $16,000,000 
i wages in a year. Such a systematic plan of curtailment 
would have a two-fold effect, namely, i 
lower the price of cotton to an extent, and would enable any 


would tend to 


surplus stock of finished goods to be worked off and pave 
the way for higher prices which are necessary in order for 


the mills to continue in full operation. 


MORE COTTON NEEDED. 


There seems to be a decided impression among some few 


people who are posing as ardent friends of the Southern 
farmer, that the cotton mills of the country are about to 
form an unholy alliance for the avowed purpose of ruining 
the farmers’ prospects of obtaining faney prices for their 
cotton, due to the exceptional shortage of the crop for 1909 
1910. 

The cotton mills’ position in the matter is very plain, 
and the concerted movement looking to the solution of one 
of the most serious problems that ever confronted the in- 
dustry is one of the many encouraging signs that shows how 
this enormous business is daily strengthening its position. 

The cotton mills are not arrayed against the farmers, 
but om the contrary they are the Southern farmers best 
friends. The phenomenal expanson cf the textile industry 
has made the price of cotton what it is to-day, and further- 
more has given the farmers the safest assurance that their 
product will always find a ready market. 

Curtailment yields no profit to a mill, except in a nega- 
tive sense in that it partially prevents a loss that full opera- 
tion of the plant would entail when the price of raw cotton 
ig above the limit at which it ean be profitably manufac- 
tured into yarn and cloth. 

What the mills want is full time operation with cotton 
at a reasonable figure, and it is only by producing a sufficient 
quantity of cotton that real prosperity for the farmer and 
the mills ean be expected. The most natural course, then, 


would be for the farmers to cultivate a larger acreage i 


future, and thus secure the ultimate yield against such a 
calamitous deterioration witnessed during the present season. 
An examination of the following figures will show that 
there has been very little increase in acreage during the last 
vix years, while the spindleage in America alone has in 
ereased about 4,000,000 spindles or over 16 per cent. 


Season. Acreage. 


1904-05 .... 5 oso Sava cee . .31,730,000 
Pe Re ere ewer By 27,400,000 
1906-07 we eeee -d2,049,000 
Sr) ee a. . .32,060,000 
1908-09 ..... ediewdc ce ek. bc eee 
8) ee es ee renee FL 
It will be seen that the acreage for 1909-10 is about 
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1,400,000 acres below the previous season, which fact coup- 
led with the deterioration of the crop has caused such a 
searcity of cotton. 

The United States is pre-eminently the cotton grower of 
the world, both as to quantity and quality, but the fact 
must not be lost sight of that other cotton growing sections 
of the world are making every effort to increase produc- 
tion. This cotton can be used very successfully in England 
and on the Continent, and will be taken in preference to 
abnormally high priced cotton from America. 

The Southern farmer can grow cotton at 8 cents per 
pound and every inducement seems to be offered for him to 
inerease the acreage to yield a sufficient amount to meet the 
requirements of the textile industry. The mills will pay 
a reasonable price for cotton, and with a full sized crop, 
both farmers and mills ean enjoy a share of prosperity that 
rightly belongs to them. 


FANCY LOOMS IN THE SOUTH. 


The many automatie attachments to plain looms in recent 
vears have made plain weaving a comparatively simple 
duty. Green hands are taken into the mills and in a few 
days are sufficiently schooled in the operation of the auto- 
matie looms to take charge of a stand, that would in pre- 
vious years have taken months. The obvious reason is that 
the careful oversight once required of the weaver in de- 
teeting broken threads, and watching for the filling in the 
shuttles to be exhausted, is now taken eare of automatically. 

While this is true to a certain extent in fancy weaving, 
yet a weaver on these looms must have a good deal more 
experience than for plain work, and must be suited to the 
work if he would be successful. The requirements of a 
faney weaver are many and to acquire the proper qualifi- 
eations, he should as a preliminary step, start in as a 
plain weaver. 

New England has always held the first place in the 
matter of faney weaving, which is very natural, as it is 
the most prominent cotton textile section in the country. 
It has experienced weavers at hand, who understand the 
work and ean turn out the produet in a satisfactory manner. 
It is quite natural that the New England section should 
turn more and more to finer and fancier lines of production, 
owing to the formidable competition that the South is 
ereating in the staple lines. The faney goods offer a higher 
value per pound of cotton and the New England section has 
also had the proper facilities best suited for the work. 

With the increase in the number of plain looms in the 
South, the conditions for weaving finer goods are gradually 
becoming more favorable. The plain loom weavers are 
getting experience that ean be used to advantage in the 
fancier weaving, in the same way that the New England 
weavers have had the same kind of training. 

That the South is forging ahead in the field of fancy 
weaving is accurately shown by statisties from tlhe last 
Census. In 1900, the Southern states contained a total of 
110,010 looms. of which 3.856 were faney looms. In 1905, 
there was a total of 179,752 looms in the South, of which 
10,695 were faney looms. The total increase of looms in 
that period was about 63.4 per cent., while the increase 
in faney looms was about 177 per cent. A eomparison of 
the progress of New England in the same period is as 
follows: In 1900, there was a total of 298,885 looms, of 
which 31,635 were faney looms. In 1905, the total had 
risen to 324,058 looms, and the fanev looms had advanced 
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to 41,443. -The total increase of looms in that period was 
about 8.4: per cent., and the increase of fancy looms was 
about 31 per ¢ent. The number of fancy looms by States 
in the South in 1905 was as follows: 


PE i bdGad heave cnn deseEevaoetds cecadetaxes 349 
ha bin niin s ads uv Cotsen ep aebesesebbas wae as 1,702 
PEGE GU bes cb Sa sic cere leh abu Sia v0 0s ps cadiewadess 
RRS 65s ch aane sé Pi ap eesaseccanes Seaudesa ces 384 
acc heGbebvecsdabetovendetascsedtbeeseecsess 
PN BSE ctiieeeese ston tingedissess 4,589 
PEED 6 dw Nee cece deceyivecsesetonnacs 3,084 
PED a cccnce nd badeedscodae de dena ese wach ents 552 
BAA CIR ce ntwd cake ene owe rintetebeh hss b)cemeeawe 
MRIS 3 Sa. Fac: ah es Rie aida ok ea aa HEE 8 ao oboe 35 

Sis 56 i De eeRe ks 6s Maes eve ees on clnct on hear 10,695 


The South is becoming better equipped every day for 
manufacturing fancy goods and it seems quite probable 
that the magnificent record will be continued if not sur- 
passed. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF A. C. M. A. MEET. 





A meeting of the Board of Governors of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association was held in Charlotte, 
N. C., on October Sth for the purpose of selecting a city 
for the next convention of the Association which will be 
held on May 18-19, 1910. Among the eities extending 
invitations for the meeting were, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Richmond, Va., Old Point Comfort, Va., St. Louis, 
Mo., Memphis, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, O., Mo- 
bile, Ala., Atlantie City, N. J., and Niagara Fails, N. Y. 
The selection of the city was made by ballot, Charlotte, 
N. C., being chosen for the next meeting. 

The question of curtailment was brought up and dis- 
eussed at length by the members, and after ascertaining 
the status of the industry and the disparity between the 
price of the raw material and the finished product, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved, That in view of the disparity now existing 
between the price of cotton and cotton goods, we resolve: 

“1. That a committee of five be appointed to formulate 
a curtailment agreement. 

“2. That we recommend to every mill which is in a 
position to do so to sign this agreement and enter upon 
a general curtailment until the price of goods becomes on 
a parity with the price of cotton.” 

A special committee was chosen to formulate a curtail- 
ment agreement and consisted of D. A. Tompkins, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Lewis W. Parker, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. 
Erwin, Durham, N. C.; E. A. Smyth, Greenville, S. C., 
and T. H. Rennie, Pell City, Ala. A few days after the 
meeting Secretary Bryant mailed out letters to all the mem- 
bers of the Association, each letter containing a cop 
of the resolutions passed at the meeting with an explana- 
tion as to why such action was taken, and an agreement 
for them to sign if they felt so disposed. The agreement 
was as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, agree to curtail operations of 
cur mill one day or more each week until goods advance 
to a parity with the price of cotton. The agreement is 
couditional upon signatures of manufacturers representing 
60 per cent. of the spindles of the Association and will be- 
come operative upon statement of the committee to this 
effect.” 
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It will be noticed that the manufacturers do not aim 
to lower the price of cotton, but their object is to bring 
the price of finished goods up to a figure in keeping with 


the high price of cotton. The following members of 
the Board were present at the meeting: L. W. Parker, 
president of the Association, Greenville, S. C.; C. B. Bryant, 
secretary and treasurer, Charlotte, N. C.; E. A. Smyth, 
chairman board of governors, Greenville, 8. C.; Aug W. 
Smith, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Leonard Paulson, New York; 
W. A. Erwin, Durham, N. C.; Ridley Watts, New York; 
C. H. Moody, Alabama City, Ala.; M. M. McCall, Opelika, 
Ala.; E. Chappell, Atlanta, Ga.; John C. Rankin, Lowell, 
N. C.; W. H. Harris, Pawtucket, R. I.; L. D. Tyson, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

In addition there were also present and participating 
in the meeting by invitation of the board, T. H. Rennie, 
Pell City, Ala.; S. B.-Tanner, D. A. Tompkins, R. M. 
Miller and J. T. Anthony, Charlotte, N. C.; R. S. Reinhardt, 
Lineolnton, N. C.; Caesar Cone, Greensboro; J. W. Can- 
non of Concord, N. C.; W. C. Heath of Monroe, N. C. and 
George B. Hiss of Charlotte. 

NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The executive committee of the North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association met at Charlotte, N. C., on 
October 14th to diseuss the present situation affecting mills. 
The members of this Association represented about 2,000,- 
000 spindles in that State. 

The following resolutions were passed before adjourn- 
ment: 

“Resolved, That the executive committee of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina endorse the 
curtailment resolutions as adopted by the board of govern 
ors of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
on the 8th, and that all mills in position to close are re- 
quested to sign up the agreement and forward to Mr. ©. B. 
Bryant secretary. 

“Resolved, That Messrs. C. E. Hutchison and L. R. 
Hagood be appointed a committee on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation to confer with yarn commission houses with a view 
of establishing a parity between yarns and cotton. 

“Resolved, That it is the unanimous sense of this meet- 
ing that all mills be requested and urged to discontinue the 
practice of consigning yarns, which is so demoralizing to 
the market. 

“Resolved, That Mr. A. C. Phelps prepare articles of 
agreement for establishing a commission selling agency 
among the yarn mills of the South, and report to the 
next meeting of the Association.” 





PLANS FOR CURTAILMENT IN AMERICA. 


A concerted plan for the cotton mills of this country to 
cope with present conditions brought about by the disparity 
in the prices of raw cotton and finished materials is rapidly 
being evolved and if successfully inaugurated, will mean 
practically country-wide curtailment. 

Textile manufacturers of Europe had previously felt 
the necessity for curtailing production and for some months 
have carried out the movement under the direction of C. W. 
Macara, president of the International Cotton Federation. 
The inception of the movement in the United States ori¢ 
inated with the Arkwright Club of Boston, which 
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represents about 14,000,000 out of a total of 17,000,000 
spindles in New England. On September 15, the Club sent 
out to all of the cotton mills in the New England district, 
forms of an agreement for a curtailment to be signed by the 
manufacturers. The agreement calls for the suspension of 
operation for 224 working hours between the date of final 
agreement and August 1, 1910, and to become effective 
when 7,000,000 spindles have entered into the movement. 

The general idea prevails that curtailment could not be- 
gin satisfactorily previous to January 1, 1910, owing to 
present orders which require full time in order to make 
proper deliveries. 

Another impetus to the movement for curtailment was 
given in Charlotte, N. C. on October 8 by the Board of 
Governors of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, when a special committee was appointed to formulate 
an agreement for curtailing production, and obtain the 
signatures of those mills that would enter the agreement. 

The idea of the agreement is simply a compact between 
the mills belonging to Association, which represent nearly 
20,000,000 spindles, to curtail production by suspending 
operations at least one day per week until the price of 
finished material advances to a parity with that of cotton. 

The agreement is to become effective as soon as 60 per 
cent. of the manufacturers have signed it. It seems very 
likely that the movement will meet with general approval 
among the mills and that the required 60 per cent. wiil 
signify their intention to enter the movement at an early 
date. The South Carolina Association and the North Caro- 
lina Association have taken action in this direction. 

A dispatch from Spartanburg, S. C., dated October 
25th stated that 16,000 looms and 500,000 spindles in 
Spartanburg County were id’e and 20,000 operatives were 
out of work, caused by the closing down of the majority 
of the largest mills, on account of the high price of cot- 
ton. The shut down will extend for an indefinite period. 
Many of the operatives will seek employment on farms un- 
til the mills resume operations. It was claimed by the au- 
thorities of the mills that they could only lose money by 
operating the mills with cotton at 14 cents and the present 
price of cloth. Amony the larger mills to shut down were 
Clifton, Arkwright, Converse, Pacolet, Whitney, and Lock- 
hart. It the State would 
close down by November ‘st. The mills mentioned above 


have been running for only five days a week for some time. 


INTERNATIONAL SPINNERS’ CONF FRENCE. 


The International Conference of Cotton Spinners met 
at Frankfort, Germany, on Oetober 5 and 6 with representa- 
tives present from the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Portugal, 
and Holland. The purpose of the meeting was for a dis 
eussion of conditions in the eotton and textile trades, and 


was stated that other mills in 


the necessity for an international agreement to limit pro- 
duction as a solution of the problem. A resolution was 
adopted by the conference setting forth their satisfaction 
with the progress toward curtailment that was being made 
by the American cotton spinners. 

The following cablegram was sent to the Arkwrigh Club 
of Boston: 

“The the 
steps taken by the Arkwright Club regarding curtailment 

Reports from countries 
Cotton are to 


short 


committee expresses great satisfaction with 


of production in American mills. 
the International 
the 


affiliated with Federation 


effeet that deeision for time working has 
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been practically unanimous in view of the present condition 
of trade and will be continued on a larger scale. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 

“Whereas, all the European spinners have expressed the 
opinion that the large visible supplies of cotton, together 
with the prospective favorable East Indian and Egyptian 
crops, will suffice to cover the requirements, even notwith- 
standing the unfavorable American outlook: 

“Therefore it is urgently recommended in view of the 
unusually high price of cotton and the unremunerative sell- 
ing price of goods that the existing restrictions must be 
maintained and extended as far as possible.” 


OBITUARY. 


James Ingram, agent of the Washington Mills, of the 
American Woolen Co., of Lawrence, Mass., and the River- 
side Mills at Providence, R. I., died in Boston on Septem- 
ber 30 after a simple operation on his throat. The opera- 
tion itself was successful but after Mr. Ingram had recov- 
ered from the ether he sustained a shock which burst a blood 
vessel in his head, causing death. He was born at Wiltshire, 
England, in 1852 and was, therefore, 57 years of age. Mr. 
Ingram was pre-eminently a self-made man and the high po- 
sition he held in the textile world was due to his own un- 
tiring efforts. 

His early education was very meagre as he only went to 
school until he was about eight years of age. His mother 
and father were hand-loom weavers and required the serv- 
ices of their son to wind the bobbins for the hand looms. 
It is said that his first wages were 36 cents per week and that 
his earnings were always small until he reached the age of 
twenty-one, when he emigrated to America in 1874. 

His first employment in this country was with the Wans- 
kueck Mills of Providence, R. I., as a weaver. He remained 
with these mills for about twelve years and while there 
learned loom fixing. The next three years were spent in a 
mill in Clayville, N. Y., as a loom fixer. From there he went 
to Lawrence, Mass. as overseer in the Bay State Mill which 
is now the Washington Mills. At that time the equipment 
of the mill was very small, but was gradually increased until 
now there are between 1,500 and 1,600 looms in operation. 
When Mr. Ingram first took charge of the weave room, the 
mill employed 500 hands; there are now 6,000 employees in 
the mill. 

In 1891 Mr. Ingram was promoted to the superintendency 
of the mill, which position he held until the mill was taken 
over by the American Woolen Co., when he was then made 
its agent. He was made agent of the Riverside Mills at 


Providence, R. I., a few years ago. 


PROGRESS OF COTTON MILLS IN JAPAN. 

Vice-Consul Walter Gassett writes from Kobe that cot- 
ton-spinning mills in Japan have been adding weave rooms, 
and that it is now thought still more eeonomy would result 
if spinning, weaving, and cotton printing could be carried 
on together. The Osaka Spinning Company plans to print 
cotton flannel and other textiles, and it is expected that 
It is stated that 





other companies will follow the example. 
the weaving industry of Japan has made so mueh progress 
that cotton prints and cotton satins are now not much in- 
ferior to imported goods in price and quality, and they no 
longer require government protection. But the industry 
of weaving Victoria lawns and cotton velvets is still in its 
infaney, and it is understood that the Government contem- 


plates imposing a higher eusfoms duty for its protection. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 





The Southern Textile Association held its fourth quar- 
terly meeting at Raleigh, N. C. on October 20th with a 
large and enthusiastic membership in attendance. Arrange- 
ments were made to hold morning and night sessions so 
as to give the members opportunity in the afternoon to 
visit the North Carolina State Fair, which was in progress 
during the week. Vice-President W. P. Hamrick of Co- 
iumbia, 8. C., was present to open the meeting, the program 
consisting of a business meeting after which specially pre- 
pared papers were read by several prominent mill men 
of the South. The morning session was held in the Assem- 
hly Hall of The North Carolina Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College. The College has a fully equipped textile de- 
partment which proved of great interest to the visiting over- 
seers and superintendents. This meeting of the Association 
is the first anniversary of its organization. The rapid 
growth of membership during this brief period promises 
to make the organization one of the strongest of its kind 
in the country. The members are manifesting great in- 
terest in the different meetings, and this fact more than 
any thing else will serve to increase the popularity and 
usefulness of the Association. The actual membership 
exceeds 300 already and bids fair to show an enrollment 
of 500 in the near future. 

The election of officers was held at the July meeting 
in Spartanburg, so that practically the entire time was de- 
voted to addresses and papers relating to textile affairs. 
Among the papers read were: 

“Health of the Operatives,” by A. S. Winslow, Clinton, 
S. C.; “The Card Room,” by Alfred N. Landau, Charlotte, 
N. C.; “Time Eeonomy in Mills,” by G. F. King, Kings 
Mountain. N. C.; “Weaving,” by William Nelson, Neuse, 
N. €.; and the “Spinning Frame,” by T. F. Cuddy, Clio, 
8. C. 

An important change was made in the time of holding 
the meetings. Heretofore, the meetings had been held 
quarterly, but it was agreed to hold only three meetings a 
year in the future, in February, July, and October. The 
next meeting in February will be held at Columbia, S. C., 
the exact date of which will be decided later. 

The night session was held in the Chamber of Com- 
meree building, where the Association members were also 
the guests of the Merchants’ Association at a smoker dur- 
ing the evening. After the paper on “Weaving as a 
Skilled Occupation,” by Will Nelson of Neuse, N. C., was 
read, president J. B. Pearce of the Merchants’ Association 
ushered the guests into the banquet room where a feast 
of fruits waited them, to be followed by the choicest 
brands of Sir Walter Raleigh’s specialty. 

The members then returned to the meeting hall to hear 
a short address by Edward E. Brinton of the “Charlotte 
News” and “Observer,” and other short talks by cotton 
mill men. : 

Among those attending the meeting were: J. H. Bag- 
well overseer Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; Wm. H. 
Bigelan, E. E. Bowen overseer Great Falls Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C.; N. T. Brown superintendent Pilot Cotton 
Mills, Raleigh, N. C.; J. E. Buck overseer of Rosemary 





Mfg. Co., Rosemary, N. C.; R. E. Buck of Arnold Hoffman 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; David Clark editor, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. H. Cramer of Andrews Loom Reed & Harness Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; A. C. Cole, J. D. Cooper, Henderson, N. C.; 
B. 8. Cottrell of G. M. Parks Co., Charlotte, N. C.; R. H. 
Craig, superintendent Harriett Mills, Henderson, N. C.; 
J. S. Crowen of Andrews Loom Reed and Harness Co.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.; S. A. Crutehfield overseer Pilot Mills. 
Raleigh, N. C.; T. F. Cuddy superintendent Octoraro Mills, 
Clio, S. C.; A. Culberson superintendent Ella Mfg. Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; J. E. Curry overseer Pearl Cotton Mills, 
East Durham, N. C.; J. B. Donnelly master mechanie Pilot 
Mi.ls, Raleigh, N. C.; A. T. Eseott secretary Neuse River 
Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C.; G. S. Eseott editor, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. B. Ferrell overseer Olympia Mills, Columbia, S. 
C.; C. G. Foster superintendent, Greenville, S. C.; John 
W. Fox of Westinghouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.; W. P. 
Hamrick superintendent Olympia Mills, Columbia, 8S. C.; 
EK. H. Hathaway of Universal Winding Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Morris Hendricks assistant superintendent Buffalo Mfg. 
Co., Stubbs, N. C.; E. M. Henley assistant superintendent, 
Duke, N. C.; D. Ti. Hill president A. & M. College, Ral- 
vigh, N. C.; E. A. Hill superintendent Tuecapau, (S. C.) 
Mills; J. L. Hope overseer Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C.; B. F. Houston; 8S. H. Howard superintendent 
Holt-Williamson Mills, Fayetteville, N. C.; J. C. Keller su- 
perintendent Cora Mill, Kings Mountain, N C.; G. F. 
King chief engineer Diiling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C.; R. N. Knight overseer Erwin Mill No. 2, Duke, 
N. C.; Hugo Koblenger of New Brunswick, (N. J.) Chem- 
ical Co.; Wm. Crawford overseer Erwin Mill No. 2, Duke, 
N. (.; Albert N. Landau, Charlotte, N. C.; A. W. Latta 
of General Electrie Co., Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. MeDonald 
superintendent Marlboro Mills, Bennettsville, S. C.; Al- 
bert Millmore; Thomas Nelson director Textile School, West 
Raleigh, N. C.; Will Nelson superintendent Neuse River 
Mills, Raleigh, N. C.; Frank G. North of Barber Coleman 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; F. M. Osteen superintendent Poe Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; J. S. Osteen superintendent Bran- 
don Mills, Greenville, S. C.; W. B. Pratt, S. B. Rhea 
chief engineers Louise Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; C. R. Riddle 
overseer Granby Mills, Columbia, 8S. C.; T. L. Sanders, 
Shelby, N. C.; John E. Seott of John W. Fries Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; O. L. Smith superintendent Weldon & 
Shaw Cotton Mills, Weldon, N. C.; W. R. Smith overseer 
Caraleigh Mi'ls, Raleigh, N. C.; H. N. Steed instructor 
Textile School, West Raleigh, N. C.; W. A. Stephens over- 
seer Pearl Cotton Mills, East Durham, N. C.; C. D. Tay- 
lor of Vietor Show Ring Traver Co.; L. W. Thomson of 
Joseph Sykes Bros., Charlotte, N. C.; J. W. Trigg overseer 
Duke, N. C.; T. B. Wallace superintendent Watts Mills, 
Laurens, S. C.; W. W. Warren superintendent Louise 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; C. T. Watkins Columbia Mfg. Co., 
Ramseur, N. C.; and E. O. Winston overseer Pearl Cotton 
Mills, East Durham, N. C. 


HEALTH OF OPERATIVES. 
BY A. S. WINSLOW. 


The health of the operatives in a cotton mill is, to a 
certain extent, in the hands of the officials. While much 
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depends on the operatives themselves, it may be stated 
with truth that cotton mills are being built with the health 
of the operatives much in mind. This is especially notice- 
able in the high ceilings and tall windows, the latter sup- 
plied with transoms, to permit the impure air, as it rises, 
to pass out, and the pure air from outside to come in, 
thus reducing the danger from draft or exposure to the 
employee to a minimum. 

Careful attention is given to keeping the floors clean, 
to maintaining comparative freedom from dust, to the 
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providing of a plentiful supply of pure water for drinking 


purposes, and regard is also being had to the matter of 
personal cleanliness. With the latter end in view, lavatories 
are coming in for a marked share of atfention. Closets 
should have as little woodwork as possible. Enclosed 
bowls are dust and filth collectors, hence disease breeders. 
Open plumbing should be the rule. The floors and lower 
walls should be of cement or tile with sufficient piteh to 
the floor to allow for complete drainage. Closet bowls 
and urinals should be of porcelain, iron or earthenware, 
and in addition to disinfectants, a hose should be provided 
for the flushing or washing of the interior daily. 

Spitting on the mill floor is and should be promptly 
eondemned. The spitting habit is filthy, dangerous, and a 
distinct menace to health. It is known that this is espe- 
cially true as related to tuberculosis. The dried sputum, 
in the form of dust, is inhaled, becomes embedded in and 
breaks down the delicate lung tissues, and the mischief is 
done. In time we shall doubtless discover that catarrhal 
and similar troubles are readily traceable to this mischievous 
spitting habit. The mill official owes it a duty to himself 
and to the operatives to set the seal of his emphatie dis- 
approval upon this deadly, dangerous habit. Pure air, 
good sanitary plumbing, pure water, personal cleanliness, 
and reasonable care comprise about all that a mill official 
ean do in the mill in the way of looking after the health 
of the operatives. 

We face a different and rather difficult problem when we 
come to consider the mill tenement houses. As a rule 
they are not so located as to allow for connection with a 
suitable system of sewerage, and as a result danger arises 
by reason of careless acts of the operatives themselves, 
such for instance, as the throwing of dish water and refuse 
from the back door. Too much reliance is placed upon the 
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absorptive qualities of the soil, and too little attention is 
paid to the hot sun, and the resultant changes that follow 
in the messes at the back door. In my opinion this con- 
stitutes a distinct menace to the health of the operatives. 
It is certainly true that typhoid fever and kindred diseases 
are directly traceable to improper drainage and careless- 
ness on the part of the keepers of the houses. All refuse 
from the table and kitchen, not suitable for burning, should 
be kept in a receptacle made for that purpose, and at 
suitable intervals, taken away and properly disposed of. 
Dish water, wash water, and all other fluids, should be 
deposited or cared for in such a way that contamination 
of the water supply for the household is made impossible. 
Outhouses are a distinct menace to health unless properly 
looked after. Wood ashes, collected in iron vessels and 
scattered around and under such places will be found of 
value, and the same is true of the ordinary disinfectants. 

Personal advice and careful insistence upon the observ- 
ance of the laws of health, both in and out of the house 
count for much, and visits by the superintendent for per- 
sonal inspection at intervals will also be found of va!ue 
in the maintaining of good health on the part of the 
operatives. Good health among the operatives is an asset 
of value to the manufacturer. It means more and better 
work. The knowledge of this fact explains the increasing 
eare of the operative by the company both in and out of 
the mill. His physical, moral, and spiritual health are 
being considered so carefully to-day that the old-time preju- 
dice against employment in the mill is fading from the 
public mind. The cotton mill as a place for employment 
has passed the stage of experiment and has outlived the 
spirit of prejudice so manifest in other days. The cotton 
mill is now known to be one of the healthiest places of 
employment in the land. In claiming this, we have distinct 
support from an unquestioned source of authority. In a 
letter written by Dr. C. W. Stiles of the United States 
Public. Health and Marine Hospital Service, among other 
things he says: 

“In an address I diseussed the general subject of hook- 
worm diseases among the tenant whites of the South. I 
deseribed the unsanitary conditions under which the tenant 
whites of the rural districts were living and the vastly 
improved, though not perfect sanitary conditions they 
enjoy when they come to the cotton mills. I said that I 
looked upon the cotton mills as the greatest and almost 
the only real friends the poor whites of the South have. 
I took the position that there is another side to the child 
labor question, a side not generally understood; that I 
considered these children infinitely better off in the cotton 
mills than on the soil polluted, disease breeding, one-horse 
farms. 

“About 66 per cent. of the Southern farm houses I 
have seen have no privy of any kind, and many of the 
country schools have no privy. As a result of the soil 
pollution, diseases are wide spread, and many of these 
country children are extremely anaemic and show a high 
death rate. When they enter the cotton mills they naturally 
take their farm diseases with them, and persons unfamiliar 
with the existing conditions have, upon finding these 
anaemic children in the cotton mills attributed the anaemia 
to the mill life and the breathing the cotton lint. As a 
matter of fact, however, upon reaching the mills, the 
children exchange an intense degree of soil pollution for a 
very much lessened amount of the same. Theory demands 
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is a rule, then anaemia decreases with their contin- 
at the cotton mill village, and that their 
My observations are that the 


that, ¢ 
residence 
death rate will decrease. 
demands which theory makes, are confirmed by practical 
observations. This does not mean that I am an exponent of 
child labor as an abstract proposition, but rather that 1 
look upon child labor in the South as the lesser of the two 
evils, and given the present medieval conditions existing 
on the one-horse tenant farms, I view child labor as an 


ued 


actual blessing when compared with the child misery which 
is found more particularly in the sand lands and in the 
Appalachian regions.” 

In continuation of this line of thought your speaker 
would eall your attention to a physician from another 
section of the country who has been making a careful 
study for several months past of farm, city, and mill life 
in the South. He says that the statements made by Dr. 
Stiles in his letter are not overdrawn, but that the Doctor 
might well have extended his criticism to other than tenant 
whites of the one-horse farm. He tells me on his visits 
to the planters’ homes, as well as home life in the towns 
where more modern living is looked for, that the unsanitary 
condition which prevails borders the deplorable; far more 
unsanitary and dangerous to health than any cotton mill 
would allow or tolerate. 

The fact is, and we have a right to be proud of it, 
that the cotton mills are better suited to the operatives 
than many places where the world has been taught to 
look for health. The mills may not be perfect, for 
human as well as local limitations will not permit us to 
attain unto perfection, but we may boldly proclaim that 
the cotton mills are safe places of occupation from a 
health point of view, and that the mill officials are in- 
upon the maintenance of sound 
And we are not only justified 


terested in and intent 


health among the operatives. 
in claiming this, but we may safely challenge the world 


to disprove our statements. 


THE CARD ROOM. 


BY A. N. LANDAU. 


It is generally understood and conceded by all intelli- 
gent mill men that the most important process performed 
on the stock is carding. It is the operation which deter- 
mines the quality of the mill’s product, and the amount of 
the mill’s balance in the bank; it is the indicator of the 
quality of the superintendent and the skill of the carder. 
With good carding we can make good yarns; with poor 
and faulty carding, no amount of skill in spinning or 
weaving can remove the defects left or made by poor 
carding. 

To briefly summarize, we note that the functions of 
the card are (1) to disentangle the cotton fibers, or the 
separation of tufts, bunches, ete., into individual fibers; 
(2) the commencement of their parallelization; (3) the 
removal of smaller particles of dirt and seed left by the 
picker, and (4) changing the formation of the stock from 
a lap to a sliver with the consequent reduction in weight. 

The first point that requires consideration is the con- 
dition of the lap fed into the card. As all the irregulari- 
ties, unevenness, the thick and thin places, and lumps 
and hollows in the lap are exactly reproduced in the card- 
sliver, and as all the dirt not removed by the picker must 
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be removed by the card, it is absolutely imperative, for 
the eomplete success of carding, to have good laps to 
start with. It is not enough to have the cotton in a sheet 
of even thickness, but the sheet should be clean. Every 
particle of dirt and every impurity which ean be expelled 
by the beaters on the various pickers should be taken out 
and kept out, and the only work thrown on the ecard teeth 
should be the removal of short fiber and those adhering im- 
purities which the picker could not remove without break- 
ing the fiber. Whatever improvement we attempt in carding 
must be preceded by an advance in the methods of the 
picker room. If the extreme delicacy of the fine points of 
the carding surface be borne in mind, it will be seen that the 
practice of having the card do the work of the picker in re- 
moving the heavy impurities is, wrong in both theory and 


practice. 

The first rotating component the stock meets after the 
feed roll is the licker-in, whose function is to feed the 
fiber to the cylinder. Under the licker-in we come to 
the mote knives, much neglected and much abused by 
our Southern earders. Their function is to serape off the 
large lumps and impurities, which, on account of the cen- 
trifugal foree acting on the stock, stick out and come in 
contact with the knives. When it is remembered that all 
the dirt and lint taken out by the knives means so much 
less for the delicate flats, the importance of this setting 
is realized. Furthermore some short lint should be taken 
out also, that is, just enough to show you that the knives 
are working. As a rule, a distance of 12 tight gauge and 
9 loose guage for fine yarn, and 17 for coarse yarn, aecord- 
ing to the conditions, give good results. ' 

Another important setting is that of the feed plate to 
the licker-in. It is essential in setting the feed plate that 
we take into account the staple; a little observation will 
lead to the correct setting distance. The gradual and 
not sudden detachment of the parts is what is wanted, 
and the combing action of the licker teeth is very useful 
in accomplishing this. As the licker teeth pass through 
the fibers over the nose of the feed plate, they both comb 
and straighten them, and on account of the way they are 
set and their shape, there is no danger of their getting 
choked. On account of their high velocity the heavy 
impurities are partially removed, and those fibers not held 
in the nip of the feed roll are removed, while those held 
are combed and straightened, which action is aided by the 
dish feed. The shorter the staple, the less the distance 
between the inner tip of the licker-in teeth and the inner 
face of the dish plate. 

From this analysis it is easily seen how important it 
is that the licker-in should be in first-class condition. The 
teeth should be kept as smooth as glass, accurately set 
and of the correct shape. A bad licker-in will make 
enough waste and cause enough lost production in one 
week to pay for recovering three times a year. 

Assuming to have the fiber delivered to the cylinder, 
we will now follow it around until it is stripped from the 
doffer. You will remember that on account of the natural 
twist possessed by the cotton fiber, it has a tendency to 
twist around any adjoining fibers, which makes it difficult 
to straighten. It can be shown by calculation that the 
licker-in can not feed sufficient cotton to enable the cylin- 
der to be always taking up fibers, as the number of teeth 
on each and their respective velocities render it impossible 
for each tooth on the cylinder to always have one fiber on 
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it. There are not enough fibers to go around, and conse- 
quently the fibers will be held by the teeth in a free 
manner. A card tooth should only grip the fiber for a 
short distance, and the hold depends on the angle of the 
tooth. 

It is necessary that a certain freedom from restraint 
should be left the fiber, otherwise they could not be effect- 
ually treated by the flat teeth, for if the fiber were im- 
bedded in a mass of others it could not rise to be combed 
by the flats along its free portion. 

From the time the fiber leaves the flat and is deposited 
on the doffer, the carded end is free, and being relieved 
from tension it curls up. The curling up, together with 
the effect of slight air currents, causes tne lack of parallel 
order in the finished sliver. The effect of air currents 
plays an important part, and while the modern method of 
framing does away with large air currents and air blpwing 
out, still many cloudy webs and thin places are caused 
by air currents entering the card. Sometimes the web is 
full of neps caused by broken fibers getting curled and 
matted up and escaping the action of the flats. 

Between the last flat and the doffer is the large space 
covered by the front knife plate, completely covering the 
breast of the cylinder and joined to the framing of the 
doffer. The covers are fitted very carefully and capable 
of careful adjustment. The surface is bright and smooth, 
and the upper end slightly curled, making a stripping 
knife. This cover keeps the fibers from standing out in 
radial lines, and keeps out air currents. When getting 
cloudy webs the knife plate is the first thing to look after. 
Its improper setting is also the cause of uneven slivers, 
because if-the fibers move across the cylinder surface, they 
must leave a bare spot. Frequent examinations of the 
strippings should be made; their character is the indication 
of the setting and condition of the flats. The edge receiving 
the eotton first is the thinner on account of the “heel” of 
the flats. If the thickness varies on different flats, the 
flats are not all ground to the same surface. If the thick- 
ness at the receiving end varies, the heels are not the same. 

The flats stripping for consecutive flats should only 
be connected by a very thin strip. A fault I have noticed 
so often is setting the flat stripping comb so close that 
it knoeks the strips into the flat instead of cleaning them 

‘off. The under casings are very important in the working 
of a ecard. The purpose of these casings is to make possi- 
ble the omission of fly, and care should be taken tkat 
nothing but fly should go out; damage to good stock should 
be guarded against. No rules ean be given for the setting. 
Observation is the best. 3-16-inch at the front and 3-10- 
inch at the back have been used and given good results 
for one-ineh cotton. 

Strip your card before it needs it, and strip right; 
keep your stripper in good shape. Its work is too im- 
portant to have it all battered up. Use a stripping box 
and clean your stripper for every cylinder and doffer. 
Make use of your flat stripper and burnisher, and have 
your flats reclothed from time to time, as they need it. 


THE SPINNING FRAME. 
BY T. F. CUDDY. 


Contrary to the general belief, the improvements on tex- 
‘tile machinery are as a rule rarely perfected in the shops. 
Improvements originate with the man who gets close to 
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the machine. These ideas, freely given to fitters, traveling 
experts, and the representatives of the shop, are noted 
mentally and passed along the line to the engineers and 
drafting room, then patterned and finally east and tried 
for results in the experimenting room. 

Those who have followed the frame closely will have 
noted the following improvements in the last decade: The 
adjustable sampson, the larger size cross shaft, the length- 
ening of the rocker arm, giving us more room between the 
weights and floor; less horse-power and a steadier traverse, 
which is also added to by the improvement in the builders; 
and the larger cams and their drives. Surplus gears have 
been removed, and cut gears have succeeded cast ones. 
The practically positive roving traverse and rods, the easily 
removed back bars, and the enlarged tips for the top roll 
necks, give more and better product. The shifting handles 
and connections, also creels, have advanced, and loose pul- 
leys are idle when not in contact with the belts. Cylinders 
have been strengthened and the boxes have ring oilers. 
With the above improvements we have been able to obtain 
a longer traverse, a larger ring and faster speeds, also im- 
proved accuracy of rings, and their finish. 

There is also the centrifugal clutch spindle, which is 
not so well known at this time. Let me say on this sub- 
ject that I know of a mill of 70,000 spindles on yarns, 
where it is a proposition to get enough hard waste from 
bad spinning bobbins to clean a part of a frame in a week. 
Their greatest trouble was to overcome the vibration; but 
fitted to a Whitin bolster, another mill of 70,000 spindles 
on yarns, is getting excellent results. The shank at the 
eluteh has lacked the bending resistance with the pull 
given the spindles, by young doffers, but I dare say this 
has been overcome. I prefer these spindles on auy number 
above 18s or 20s. 

I will touch on the future frame. We hear of no radi- 
eal change in the method of draughting, but we do want a 
faster running frame and a more constant speed. 

The frame, in my judgment, is heavy enough to over- 
come al! vibration, but more attention should be given to 
the smoothness of the castings, as well as the painting of 
the same. There are unnecessary collections of lint, caused 
by the present finish. This, howover, and the erecting of 
same are up to the mills who receive frames and who 
should see that they are properly finished and erected to a 
nieety, prior to an acceptance of the frames. 

On a belt-driven frame, nothing less than a fourteen- 
inch pulley should be used, to avoid slipping. Larger cut 
gears should be used where practical. A change in the 
construction of the spindle base is needed, doing away 
with the right angle oil reservoir, giving more freedom 
while cleaning, and preventing cotton from packing in the 
rods and spindles. 

That future buyers will see the advantages of a wider 
gauge frame, is my opinion: These advantages are; the 
doing away with separators, the obtaining of a longer 
roving traverse, and a longer boss on steel rollers as well 
as longer roll bearings. Aside from the smoother and 
stronger yarn obtained, these points are invaluable, and, to 
me, compensate for the extra floor space necessary for the 
wider gauge machines. 

We have a very satisfactory spindle at present in the 
Whitin gravity, at the speeds run; however, more speed 
is needed and improvements are in order. Compressed 
air that is coming so prominently into our mills, may 
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serve as a driver in the future in the form of a turbine 
style in the spindle base. I have looked for an electrical 
drive to spindles, but nothing of this character, to my 
knowledge, has appeared on the market. Insomuch as the 
present spindle speed is governed by the centrifugal speed 
of the traveler and its agencies, causing the destruction of 
the traveler by frictional heat, it strikes me that the re- 
volving ring must help us to attain the high speeds which 
are available. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of Pittsburg, 
Pa., are installing a direct-connected motor to the cylinder 
shaft of a twister at 1,700 revolutions per minute. This 
leads me to the subject of motor drives which are playing 
such a prominent part in mill construction in the Southern 
mills. They are the direct connected, connected by inter- 
changeable intermediate gears, and the variable speed mo- 
tors. It is true that they all throw out heat, but such a 
constant power was not developed to this point, to be 
overcome by any objection so trivial. The ventilation can 
be improved upon by vacuum duets, but the constant speed 
we must have. 

For a will spinning a standard count or counts, the 
direet-connected motor inserted in the tail end of the 
frame, the cylinder having its bearings in the motor, gives 
an ideal’ drive. This drive, as the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. aie developing it, with a high speeded smaller 
cylinder than we now use and a larger spinning whorl, 
overcomes the sharp angle of the band on the whorl; this 
is decidedly in the right direction. For the yarn mill on 
different counts, the interchangeable gear is necessary to 
attain the spindle speed best suited. The motor in this 
ease sliculd slide, or have an adjustable swing arm to care 
for larger or smaller driving gears. 

The variable speed motor is commendable, giving as it 
does, a constant tension, which means uniformity and great- 
er weight on bobbins, also an increase of production. 
When we consider the constant tension throughout the 
building of the bobbin, we can appreciate that the un- 
twisted fibers emerging from the steel rolls are twisted uni- 
formly, as they are delivered, whereas a change of tension 
causes an uneven draught, owing to the difficulty of prop- 
erly fitting a traveler to run from the start to finish of 
a bobbin of yarn. As evidence of the advantage of this 
‘ype of drive, a test recently made on No. 15s yarn with 
a spindle speed of 9,000, and cylinder speed of 1,100, 
front roll speed of 160 R. P. M. was increased 20 per 
cent. automatically, and in tensional proportion to the 
sizé of the bobbin, the increased speeds being on full bob- 
bin, spindles 10,800, elyinder, 1,320, and 192 for front 
roll. This is a net gain of ten per cent. in time of filling 
bobbins. 

On this drive, travelers being more constant in speed, 
from the rotative steadiness, preserve their life and also 
that of the rings. For some very interesting and practical 
data on these different drives I refer you to tue Westing- 
house Electrie & Mfg. Co., who have this subject well in 
hand. 

The creels of the frame should be metallic, if for 
nothing more than from a sanitary standpoint. The ship- 
pers, if driven by belt, should be of the'style with handles 
under the line of deck boards. 

On fine yarns, using staple cotton, the top front roller 
should exceed the diameter of the front steel roller. The 
steel roll should be 1% inch diameter, this increase giving 
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a better bite on draughting and a gain of one turn in eight 
ven speed. The top rolls should be larger and have less - 
frictional bearings in top bar tips, obtained probably by 
corrugating the tip. 


WEAVING AS A SKILLED OCCUPATION. 


BY WILL NELSON. 








I have a big desire that you might see somewhat as I 
see, “that weaving is a skilled occupation.” So impressed 
were we by the value of the weaving department to the 
rest of the mill that while an instructor in the Lowell 
School we coined this phrase, “the economics of weaving,” 
thereby trying to raise that occupation to as high a plane 
as any manufacturing industry. If earding is the soul of 
the m*ll, then we wish to go on record as saying that the 
production of the fabric and its attendant parts are not 
only. the body but the heart and mind of the textile, 
whether knitted or woven. No matter what grade of fabrie 
is being made, skill is demanded if the best’ results are ex- 
pected. The designer may plan his fabrie and tell what 
yarns have to be made and possibly what staple to put into 
the yarns; yet a slight variation in the setting of the loom 
will so alter the value of the fabric that even two looms, 
side by side, having so far as man can make them the same 
identical construction, same number of threads, same counts 
of yarn, will show a different valuation on the cloth of 1-4 
to 3-4 of a cent per yard. 

In addition to the manipulation of the loom, the yarns 
help to get that cover on cloth which is the desideratum of 
all good skilled weavers, providing that cover is demanded; 
an unskilled weaver cares nothing about this. That the 
meaning of cover is not well understood, the following will 
show: I have heard overseers, second hands and fixers as- 
sert, “There was not a right and wrong side to a piece of 
plain cloth.” How could there be, when it is one thread 
up, one down all the time? (I don’t suppose any one in 
this room would say that), but such a fact does exist, that 
a plain cloth can be so woven that one side is much softer 
than the other, and, having a brighter appearance on that 
side, is of a greater value than a cloth not woven that way. 

This also applies to other cloth where the filling is more 
prominent on one side than the other. The soft appearance 
is not only obtained but a more even cloth; the threads are 
equal distant, the bareness is gone, and for this alone it is 
worth while to study the timing and setting of the harnesses. 
I believe it is a fact that the finer grades of cloth demand 
a higher grade of skill, for weaving does not merely con- 
sist of putting the shuttle in the box, starting up the loom. 
drawing in one or two threads, and even keeping the belt 
on the tight pulley, as some seem to believe, but knowing 
how to handle a thread, understanding each individual loom 
so as to produce cloth that will pass inspection, in fact. 
making a warp weave under adverse circumstances. 

To speak more definitely as to the management of a 
room. What does the management of a room mean? It 
means first; your word, your bond, although some ean not 
appreciate it. It also means the little things, wear and 
tear of machinery, which are so often lost sight of as evi- 
denced by the tremendous loss of power through faulty 
fixing of looms. It also means a low waste account, in fact, 
anything and everything that tends to save from loss and 
everything that tends to increase the output. There may 


be big production and yet not the ultimate low cost, for 
Sometimes 


there may be too big a proportion of seconds. 
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this will occur through switching from one extreme to the 
other. 

It might appear as if we are digressing, but in our 
humble way we wish to develop the fact that skill of a 
high order is demanded in the weave room. Does the 
overseer know the loom? If he does not, he can not get 
from the room the best that is in it. It is not the best 
principle to run a loom, dobby, or Jacquard almost to the 
dying point and leaye before the death occurs, no matter 
from what standpoint we look at it. It is good judgment 
to keep a loom in the best of repair; it not only gives the 
best results in the long run but a good return now. A 
patehed, run-down loom is one of the first things that will 
ruin a skilled fixer and weaver, and make unskilled weav- 
ers more careless and indifferent to the inevitable results. 
Are your ears tuned to the right sound of the loom? 
Can you tell by placing your hand lightly on the whip-roll 
that the loom is not in good fix; that the shuttle is not run- 
ning straight? What will the outcome of such knowledge 
on the manager be? His best fixer, second hand, ete., will 
very soon realize that the best is none too good; that his 
work will be appreciated by one that knows. The less 
skilled fixers will either try to make good, giving the over- 
seer a chance to impart some of his knowledge, as they will 
seek fresh fields. Is the loom using up more power than is 
necessary? Are you aware that about six-tenths of the 
horse-power required to run a loom goes into the picking 
motion? How easy it is through indifference or lack of 
knowledge of this point alone to have looms using 1-2 
horse-power instead of 1-3 horse-power. This seems small, 
and it is for one loom, but what of 10, 20, 50, 100, and so 
en, running the same way? 

[ have heard these words: “Keep up the power, 
though you tighten the binder.” A more fallacious state- 
ment was never made. The shuttle has to enter into a small 
spaee at the best, but little larger than the shuttle. The 
binder projects into the box taking up what little space 
there is. If there was no pressure on the binder—merely 
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the weight of it—some power would be required to drive the 
shuttle into the box. Add pressure of many times the 
weight of the binder, then what occurs? Not only more 
power is required to drive the shuttle in, but also to drive 
it out. Again, pressure is added by allowing the end of 
the binder to come in contact with a pin or some other 
fixed part of the loom, and if you measure some shuttle 
boxes you will find that when the binder is pressed as far 
back as it will go, the space for the shuttle is less than the 
shuttle. Is it any wonder that power is wasted and shuttles, 
ete., break? 

But to leave the mechanical side: Can we impart a 
greater degree of skill to an employee? Can we develop 
the latent skill that certainly is in some of them? Most 
decidedly so, but those who oversee the several departments 
must first know the why and wherefore of the machines in 
their charge, and they must be able to impart some of that 
knowledge. We should get down to the bottom of things; 
understand the first principles, one of which is, the less you 
handle cotton yarn the better it weaves. 

THE WORK OF THE BRITISH COTTON GROWING 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from August.) 








(c)—-SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 

The operations in 1908 at Illushi and in the Uboho 
country have also suffered from the drought, but progress, 
though slow, is being made. The natives are beginning to 
realize more and more the possibilities afforded them by the 
cultivation of cotton, and it is hoped that in a few years 
time the annual production may be measured by thousands 
of bales instead of by hundreds as at present. The most 
satisfactory point in connection with Southern Nigeria is 
the fact that the cotton is of excellent quality, and readily 
salable on a par with middling American. 

(D)—NORTHERN NIGERIA. 


The effeets of the drought were more seriously felt in 
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Northern Nigeria than in any other part of British West 
Afriea. The Association’s manager who paid a visit to 
Zaria and Kano, was informed by the natives that it was 
The 
methods of cultivation adopted by the natives in the coun- 
try lying between Zaria and Kano are not only superior to 
what one would find in other parts of Africa, but would 


the most severe drought experienced for 35 years. 


NYASSALAND 
The 


prospects of this district appear to be very bright. 


«compare favorably with European methods. future 

A regular system of steam transport has now been inau- 
gurated on the River Niger under the management of the 
Northern Nigerian Government. Goods and passengers 
are conveyed at moderate rates from Foreados to Lokoja, 
and beyond when possible. The Governor gives a most en- 
couraging report of the possibilities of the River Niger, 
which in his opinion compares favorably with the Missis- 
At a conference held in Manchester it was stated that 


Foreados, and that there 


sippi. 
there was an excellent 
was no serious obstruction between that point and Baro— 
with the exception of 


harbor at 


the present terminus of the railway 
a few sand bars. With the aid of a dredger, there should 
he vo diffieulty in maintaining a channel with a minimum 
depth of 5 feet 6 inches throughout the whole year. A 
dredger is now being constructed. 

The first 100 miles through which the railway passes 
is not thickly populated, but between Zaria and Kano there 
is a larger population, and it is stated that 50,000 to 80,000 
bales of eotton are already being produced. The samples 


sent are of excellent quality. 
Railway material to the extent of 20,000 tons was sue- 


cessfully conveyed to Baro during the few weeks when the 
Niger was “high,” and the Northern Nigeria railway is now 
The first 50 miles of rails have 
been laid, and it is expected that the 150th mile will be 
The railway should reach Zaria in 1910, 
and in 1911 it is expected that Kano—the “Mecea” of Lan- 


being rapidly pushed on. 


reached this year. 
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cashire—will be brought into economic touch with the rest 
of the world. The railway, though of light construction, is 
3 feet 6 inches in gauge—the West African standard and 
the cost will probably not exceed $15,000 per mile. 
4.—BrITIsH East AFRICA. 
Owing to unfavorable weather conditions and to serious 
attacks of insect pests, the East Africa crop of 1908, which 


A Corron FIELD ON THE Bruce ESTATE. 


is of the Egyptian type, was a failure. The Association has 
provided funds for the erection of an hydraulic press at 
Mombasa, which will be available to the general publie and 
for other products besides cotton. This was necessary ow- 
ing to the high rates of freight which are being charged 
for lightly-pressed cotton. The British East Africa cor- 
poration has now three ginneries at work, at Mombasa and 
Malindi (on the coast) and at Kisumu (on Lake Victoria). 
The Association has sent out an experimental engine worked 
by cotton seed gas, and also an experimental cotton opener 
for dealing with damp and matted cotton. 

An ordinance was passed enabling the Government to 
deal with seed from mixed and inferior cotton. There is no 
doubt that, the provision of selected seed of « pure strain is 
the most vital factor in connection with cotton growing. 
The provision of an expert agriculturist is also essential. 

Representations have been made to the Government as to 
the very inadequate service of steamers to East Africa, and 
it is highly desirable that arrangements be made for the es- 
tablishment of a regular monthly service. of steamers to 
Mombasa and Zanzibar, calling also at Cyprus and Port 
Soudan, both of which ports are badly served. These 
steamers might with advantage proceed further to Chinde— 
the ~ort for Nyassaland—and Beria—the port for Northern 
Rhodesia. 

5.—UGANDA. 
The brightest spot in the British Empire in 1908 was 


Uganda. The natives have taken up cotton growing seri- 
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ously, as will be seen from the following estimates of the 


crops during recent years: 


ee eee eT eee eT 500 bales. 
BN Ss sisiass antic eatin Mba} ee anal .2,000 bales. 
BR ain itn ae Keble ohne KANE ete 5,000 bales. 


The quality of the cotton generally is excellent, and sales 
have been made at prices equal to that of middling Ameri- 
ean. Unfortunately, a large quantity of seed of various 
varieties was distributed in the early stages, with the con- 
sequence that there was seen a great mixture of cotton of all 
classes, with staples ranging from 1% inches down to '% 
inch in length. Representations were made to the Govern- 
ment that unless the matter was taken in hand at once, it 
migh be difficult, if not impossible, to deal with the ques- 
tion later on. The Governor states that the bulk of the 
inferior cotton has now been eradicated. Stringent regula- 
tions have been brought into foree, and the Government 
has inaugurated large seed farms under expert supervision. 
A cotton inspector who had been trained in a Liverpool 
broker’s office, was also appointed. 

The most noticeable event during the year was the visit 
of Mr. Winston Churchill—the then Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies—to East Africa and Uganda, and 
which is likely to have far-reaching results. Mr. Churchill 
reported that in Uganda alone there were over 20,000 square 
miles (12,800,000 acres) suitable for cotton cultivation, and 
over 1,000,000 farmers. Everybody interested in eotton eul- 
tivation should read Mr. Churchill’s book, “My African 
Journey.” 
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cultivation of Egyptian cotton in the lowlands has not yet 
proved a conspicuous success. Cotton still continues to 
head the list of exports from this colony. 

The efforts which the Association has been making to 
cstabhsa cotton growing as a native industry have not so 
far produced any large results. The council has, however, 
continued the arrangements with their agents, the African 
Lakes Corporation, for buying and marketing native-grown 
cotton. 

The council reports that after serious delays the railway 
to Blantyre has at last been completed, and planters may 
now market their products on more favorable terms. 

Representations were made to the Association as to the 
excessive ocean freights charged on shipments of Nyassaland 
and Rhodesia cotton from Chinde and Beira to England. 
The agents were approached, in regard to the matter and 
the Council reports that the agents have agreed to earry cot- 
ton at $12.25 per ton. 

7.—RHODESLA. 

The operations of the Rhodesia Cotton Co. has not been 
aitogether satisfactory, but the partial failure of the crops 
is due to the fact that cotton does not do well on newly- 
cleared land. Further experiments are being carried on 
this season. The British South Africa Co. is co-operating 
with the Association in this work. 

A number of white planters have commenced growing 
co..on in Northeastern Rhodesia in the neighborhood of 
broken Hill and elsewhere. A shipment of several hundred 
bales of Afifi cotton was recently sold at most satisfactory 





TRANSVAAL—LOADING COTTON AT TZANCEN. 


6.—NYASSALAND. 

In spite of a reduction of acreage, cotton growing has 
made solid progress in Nyassaland in 1908, and those plant- 
ers who have continued its cultivation are among the ablest 
and most suecessful men in the colony. It has now been 
practically established that eotton of a superior Upland 
type ean be successfully grown in the highlands, but the 


prices, ranging from 14 to 17 cents per pound. Gins and 
presses have been sent out to several planters, and arrange- 
ments have been entered into with the African Lakes’ Cor- 
poration to assist the planters in the financing and shipment 


of their crops. 
8.—SoutH AFRICA. 


Some most satisfactory cotton has been grown in the 
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Transvaal under the auspices of the Zoutpansberg Cotton 
Syndicate, and the Council has decided to co-operate with 
this company with a view to the development of the northern 
portion of the Transvaal. 

Some small experiments have been continued in Natal, 
but so far the results have not been very satisfactory. 
Three hand gins were sent out, one to Zululand and the other 
two to the Vryheid district, where cotton was being grown 
experimentally. In Cape Colony some most beautiful sam- 
ples of cotton have been grown, but the matter has not pro- 
ceeded further than the experimental stage. 

9.—EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 

The Egyptian crop still continues to show the same want 
of elasticity which has characterized it during the last few 
years. It is believed that this is largely due to the change 
from a “three years” to a “two years rotation.” The whole 


question is receiving the most careful consideration of the 


Egyptian Government. 

Cotton cultivation in the Soudan continues to make prog- 
ress, and it is understood that some larger schemes are now 
under the consideration. Owing to lack of funds the Asso- 
ciation has been unable to take any active part in the de- 
velopment of the Soudan. 

10.—GENERAL. 

Efforts are now being made to revive the growth of 
Sea Island cotton in Fiji, with some prospect of success. 

Cotton growing in Queensland continues to make some 
progress, but it is feared that the regulations as to labor 
will prevent this colony ever becoming a factor in the cot- 
ton supply of the world. 

Some small experiments are also being carried on in 
Borneo, but it is too soon yet to expect any results. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE FOR TEXTILE MILL CON- 

STRUCTION.* 


BY J. P. H. PERRY. 


Why is it that reinforced concrete construction has been 
used so little for textile mill buildings, when for other 
types of industrial structures its adoption has been at an 
increasing rate? To a concrete man this condition is hard 
On the face of things, reinforced concrete 


so”) 


to understand. 
would seem to be an almost ideal material for mill build- 
ings, and yet with few exceptions there are practically no 
textile plants built of this very generally successful strue- 
tural material. A study of the situation brings to light 
the fact that those who have the decision as to the class of 
construction which shall be used in new mills seem to mis- 
understand concrete or at least fail to appreciate certain 
of its properties. In submitting for your consideration 
various features of reinforced concrete, the attempt will 
be made to refer wholly to experience and by presenting 
facts, not theory, show that this material is entitled to your 
approval. 
RESISTANCE TO VIBRATION. 

Vibratic IS ntly diseussed by the 

textile world as any other phase of industrial procedure. 


probably as frequ 


Its effect upon mill buildings has been most carefully stnd- 
ied, and its eure or at least its partial elimination sought. 
Among the mill interests there seems to be a strong feeling 
that vibration is the one reason why reinforced concrete 


is not serviceable for their buildings; among practically 
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all other industrial executives, vibration is generally con- 
sidered the chief factor in influencing them to use concrete. 
The majority of owners of concrete plants are well satisfied 
that they get less vibration with this kind of construction 
than with any other type of building. Is the vibration 
of a textile mill so much worse than that in other factories 
that a structural material, which has been so uniformly 
successful as has concrete, is not to be trusted? 

The Robert Gair Co., manufacturers of paper goods, 
have a large plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., consisting of two 
six-story brick and first-class mill construction buildings, 
and one nine-story and basement reinforced concrete fac- 
tory. All three structures are filled with the heaviest press- 
es, cutters, embossers, ete.—every type of the latest paper- 
making machinery. The vibration in the mill construction 
buildings is such that a plumb-bob hung parallel to any one 
of the walls will sway to a considerable extent. 

The reinforced conerete structure directly across the 
street, subject to the same conditions of foundations, loads, 
vibration, ete., is remarkable for its rigidity. This build- 
ing measures 231x200 feet 6 inches and is nine stories and 
basement, having ten acres of floor space. 

The presses operate rapidly and have very heavy recip 
rocating parts, yet a coin can be stood on edge anywhere 
on their base frames, and it will remain in position as 
long as left there, which is a fair test of the vibration 
this being on the seventh floor of the building. All throue)h 
this great factory one may lay his hand against a column 
and feel scarcely a tremor. The saving in such a building 
in repairs to machinery and in power necessary to operate 
same will be diseussed later. 

Mill engineers sometimes are skeptical as to the power 
of reinforced conerete to resist long continued vibratory 
stresses. In answer to this the Robert Gair Co. building 
above referred to, has been standing in part, the building 
was put up in two sections with an interval of two years 
between, since early in 1905. 

Even more absolute a refutation of the suggestion that 
continued vibration will injure reinforced concrete, is to 
be found by a study of the work of the engineers of the 
majority of the great railroad systems of this country. 


It is diffieult to imagine more severe vibration than that 
caused by a rapidly moving locomotive and train over a 
steel bridge. Added to the vibration is a tremendous pound- 
ing and shock. Nevertheless there are being built al! over 
this country to-day, reinforced concrete decks, or road beds, 
on steel girder bridges. Some of these concrete slab decks 
have been in continual use since 1904, and their service has 
been such as to warrant the engineers of other railroads 
to authorize the construction of similar work on their own 
lines. 

Not only will reinforced conerete withstand vibration 
satisfactorily after it has been erected and allowed to harden, 
but it from this source while 
in the process of construction. This fact that wet, freshly 
placed concrete may be subject to vibration and still take 
its set and result in a serviceable building, should indicate 
in a small way at least its strength. Furthermore for re- 
pair or reconstruction work this property is invaluable. 

To show how very rigid and free from vibration the 
ordinary reinforced concrete factory building is, the Rog- 
ers, Pyatt Co., varnish and shellac makers, New York City, 
n the seventh floor of tis 


will also resist injury 


ean be properly referred lo. 
{en story building, is set the heavy grinding machinery. 
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On the same floor, not 30 feet away from the grinders 
is located the chemical laboratory of the company. To 
the surprise of the chemist, his delicate scales and re- 
fined measuring instruments are in no way interfered 
with, as the conerete floor does not transmit any vibra- 
tion from the heavy machinery. From the very nature 
of the construction, reinforced coacrete buildings should 
be more resistant to vibration than almost any other 
type. The floor slabs, or arches, beams, girders, and the 
columns are all poured or cast together, forming a homo- 
geneous and monolithic mass of great density and strength. 
The reinforcement is so placed as to take up all tensile 
stresses and at the same time tie the building solidly to- 
gether. In mills where there are looms or long lines of 
heavy presses, all operating in the same direction, there is 
bound to be some vibration with any kind of a building. 
With reinforeed concrete construction, the vibration is re- 
duced to a minimum. 
WIRING AND PLACING SHAFTING. 

The attaching of shafting and piping, and the handling 
of lighting wires in concrete buildings, is frequently ques- 
tioned by those contemplating erecting new buildings of 
this material. There are different methods of taking care 
of this problem. The sockets or holes, as the case may be, 
are set or left in the forms before the concrete is poured. 
Cut-out boxes, switches, plugs and conduits for electric 
light wires are provided for in the same manner. 

The repairs to machinery, the renewals of bearings, the 
amount of power required to operate machinery, the main- 
tenance of shafting, and all similar charges in a manufac- 
turing building of reinforced concrete are lower than in 
the mill construction type of factory. Shafting or ma- 
chines once attached to or set on concrete floors remain in 
place. There is no tendency to walk and to getting out of 
line, with consequent increased wear on moving parts and 
bearings, together with an increase in amount of power 
mecessary to operate. 

If conerete floors are objected to as being either hard 
en the operatives or producing dust which would seriously 
interfere with the manufacturing process, it is quite pos- 
sible to install wooden floors on top of the concrete slab. 
This of course increases the cost, but not seriously so. 

Conerete walls do not need waterproofing. The impres- 
sion is that reinforced concrete buildings having walls of 
the same material are damp. This is quite the opposite of 
the facts. After heavy storms, a 12-inch brick wall will 
show moisture, whereas a concrete wall will remain imper- 
vious. In this class of construction the concrete is placed 
quite wet and when set thoroughly the walls are very dense 
and homogeneous. During the process of drying out, the 
walls will undoubtedly be damp, but as this rarely, if ever, 
takes over four months, the building is dry by the time 
the stairs, partitions, heating, lighting, plumbing, elevators 
and other detail fittings have been installed. 

BUILDING SPEED AND COST. 

The speed with which reinforced concrete buildings can 
be erected is greatly misunderstood by many people. 

The Rogers Pyatt factory, New York City, is.a ten-story 
and basement reinforced concrete building. After the com- 
pletion of the foundations, the’ roof was on in forty-seven 
working days, and tle building turned over to the owners 
ready for occupancy in three and one-half calendar months. 
With proper organization a reinforeed concrete building 
ean be put up in time which compares favorably with steel 


construction. 
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Cost is usually the final determining factor in the choice 
of structural materials. Reinforced concrete will generally 
run from 5 to 15 per cent. higher in first cost than first 
class mill construction, and will be from 10 to 20 per cent. 
lower in initial cost than steel construction fireproofed. 
These percentages are not theoretical; they are based upon 
facts. In competition with mill construction the percentage 
depends almost entirely on the size of the building. For 


structures costing $40,000 and less, and of a height of four 


stories or less, the brick and wood construction will run 
about 15 per cent. less than concrete. On larger size build- 
ings, however, concrete gets closer to the cost of the mill 
construction. 


In considering the costs of different types of construc- 
tion the initial cost should not be the only criterion. There 
are certain fixed charges which enter into the relative values 
of buildings. These may be briefly summarized as follows: 
Insurance, maintenance, depreciation, amount of light avail- 
able, freedom from vibration, elimination of vermin, and 
the assurance that a fire can not destroy the building. It is 
difficult to put an exact monetary value on these different 
items. Each plant manager would have his ow views on 
the subject, and local conditions would alter materially any 
assumptions. If, however, due consideration be given to the 
saving which can be obtained on each of these items by the 
use of reinforced concrete building, it will generally be 
found that even though the concrete structure cost complete 
10 per cent. more than if mill construction be used, there 
will be a saving annually of from 11% to 2 per cent. 


The following is a brief list of textile or similar plants 
which have been built either wholly or in part of reinforced 
eonerete: Hockanum Co. Mills, Rockville, Conn.; Eagle 
Spinning Mills, Hamilton, Ont.; Northwestern Knitting Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Warrenton Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn.; Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Alexander Smith Co., Carpet Mills, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.; Bemis Bros. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J.; Minterburn Mills, Rockville, 
Conn.; Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, N. C.; Arnold 
Print Works, Adams, Mass.; Merion Worsted Mills, West 
Conshocken, Pa., and Crane Bros., Silk Mills, Kingston, Pa. 

The questions of fireproofness, waterproofness, vermin- 
proofness, interior finish and exterior finish of reinforced 
concrete factory buildings can not be taken up in proper de- 
tail in the limits of this paper. If there is any one point 
about this construction which has successfully come through 
a rain of criticism and discussion, it is fireproofness. Balti- 
more and San Francisco tested concrete and found it good. 
Single fires like the Dayton Motor Car Works, the F. W. 
Tunnell Co., glue manufacturing plant, and the Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. buildings, demonstrate the absolute safety 
of this material. The sanitary features of reinforced con- 
crete buildings, in waterproof qualities, and in the preven- 
tion of vermin are generally admitted. Interior finish as 
found in the ordinary concrete building consists of a brush 
eoat of cold water paint applied directly on the concrete 
as it comes from the forms. Exteriors of concrete buildings 
may be of conerete, brick, or masonry. 

The insurance rates applying on reinforced concrete 
buildings are as low as on any type of structure. In fact 
some of the mutual fire insurance companies offer to write 
the lowest rates on concrete industrial buildings; lower in- 


deed than any other type of construction. 
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BY CHARLES E. BARN HARDT. 


PART II. 


class of weaves of most importance after 


The 


the plain and twill weaves, are the 


next 
“satins.” A great many 
designers contend that there are only three classes of 
primary weaves; the plain weave, twills, and satins. From 
This is 
true in a certain sense, for if any woven fabric is eare- 


these three classes, all other weaves are derived. 


fully examined, one or more of these weaves, or some 


modification or alteration of them, is apparent in the 
cloth to a person familiar with designing. 

It will be 
regular twill weave is that it forms small diagonal lines 
running across the face of the cloth at an angle of 45 
We assume, of course, that the threads per inch 


This effect is produced 


remembered that the characteristic of the 


degrees. 
for warp and a filling are the same. 
by having each adjacent warp thread to stitch with every 
successive pick. The effect produced on the face of the 
cloth by the satin weave is quite different from that of a 
twill. The object of a satin weave is to distribute the in- 
terlacings of the warp and filling in such a manner that 
no trace of a twill line will be seen on the face of the 
cloth. that 
satin weave, practically all of the filling is on the face of 
the cloth. 


of the warp to the face of the fabric. 


Another characteristic is with a filling face 


A warp face satin weave brings practically all 


The eloth produced by a satin weave presents a smooth 


which makes it resemble, in 


Satin 


and lustrous appearance, 


some instances, satin cloth. eloth is made of silk, 


using a satin weave. 
Satin weaves are used very largely in producing differ 


ent styles of cotton and silk fabrics, and are also 


frequently found in woolen goods. They are, perhaps, 


more extensively used in the manufacture of damask and 
table The 


ground or body of almost all of the cloth in this elass o1 


covers, than for any other elass of goods. 


fabrics will be found to be a satin weave. Satin stripes 
are frequently seen in madras shirtings and faney dres: 
goods in connection with plain and figured weaves. 

The 


satin 


harness on whieh a regula: 
five. A 


may be made on any number of harness greater than five, 


smallest number of 


weave can be produced is regular satin 


with the exception of six harness. It is impossible to 
The 


is that this number is not divisible according to the rule 


make a regular satin weave on six harness. reason 


for producing satins, which will be given a little later on. 


Fig. 14 shows four repeats of a four-harness broken 


twill, which is sometimes ealled an irregular satin, as it 


closely resembles a satin. It is usually classed with the 


satin weaves. The twill lines can be easily seen on the 


face of the eloth. This weave is frequently found in 


many classes of goods, and produces a pleasing ground or 
body effect. 
Fig. 15 shows three repeats of the five-harness satin, 


filling effect. It will be noted that the construction of 


this weave is quite dissimilar to that of a regular twill. 


PRINCIPLE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The principle of the construction of a regular satin 
weave is, that no two ends or two picks shall interlace 
consecutively in any part of the weave; also that each 
warp thread shall interlace with the filling only one fime 


Warp AND Fruuinc Errects—Satin WEAVES. 
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in one repeat of the weave. The rule for locating the 
points of interlacing in any regular satin weave is as fol- 
lows: Divide the total number of harness used into two 
unequal numbers, neither one of which must be a multiple 
of the other. These two numbers should not be divisible 
by any other number. From this, it will be understood 
that either two or three may be taken as a counter for a 
five-harness satin. In Fig. 15, 2 is taken for the counter and 
the harness are raised in the following order: 1-3-5-2-4. 
When woven in this manner, the filling effect will be on 
the face of the cloth in weaving. 

If it is desired to weave the cloth with the warp effect 
up, the weave will be painted as shown in Fig. 16. This 
is done by simply making the raisers sinkers and the sink- 
ers raisers. In these articles the term raiser means that 
the warp is raised, and is indicated by painting in the 
square. A sinker means that the filling is raised over 
the warp and is indicated by leaving the square blank. 
Satins are usually’ woven with the filling side up, on aecount 
of making it easier on the loom, as there is only one har- 
ness raised for each pick. However, any fault or defect 
in weaving can be more readily seen if the cloth is woven 
warp effect up. 

As has been stated, it is impossible to make a regular 
satin on six harness. However, Fig. 17 shows three re- 
peats of an irregular satin made on six harness, which 
is frequently used. The effect of this weave is virtually 
the same as that of a regular satin, but the warp threads 
are not raised in regular order. In making a satin weave 
on any odd number of harness, two may always be used 
for a counter, because no odd number is divisible by two, 
neither can it be divided by a number which may be di- 
vided into an odd number. 


For a seven-harness satin weave, we can use either 


two, five, three, or four for a counter. Fig 18 shows the 
filling effect of the seven-harness satin with two used for 
a eounter, while Fig. 19 shows the warp effect of the 
same weave. Fig. 20 shows the filling effect with three 
used for a counter; and Fig. 21 the warp effect of the 
same weave. The only difference between using two or 
three for a counter, is in the angle of the line of stitching 
made. The cloth produced from either counter is prac- 
tically the same. 

For an eight-harness satin weave, it is possible to use 
only two numbers (three or five) for counters. Using 
three for a counter, the filling effect of the weave is shown 
in Fig. 22. 

For a nine-harness satin weave, we can use either two, 
seven, four, or five for a counter. Fig. 23 shows the filling 
effect with four used for a counter. 

For ten harness, the only regular satin weaves that 
ean be made are by using three and seven for counters. 
Fig. 24 shows the ten-harness satin weave with three used 
These illustrations show the regular sat- 
However, they are 


for the counter. 
in weaves found in most general use. 
sometimes found to run as high as sixteen harness on very 
fine work. From the examples given, the construction of 
a satin weave on any number of harness will be readily 
understood. 

The construction of a satin weave is based on the effect 
desired. If a filfing face effect is called for, there should 
be a greater number of filling threads per inch than warp 
threads. For instance, a well-known filling face satin 
weave construction is 64x124. 

A warp face effect would eall for a greater number 
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of warp threads per inch than filling. <A ticking 108x64 
is a good example o1 this warp effect. 
DOUBLE SATINS. 

Another class of satin weaves, made from the regular 

satin, is called the satin.” These weaves are 

formed by raising two adjacent ends according to a similar 


“double 





COMBINATION SATIN WEAVES. 


arrangement used for regular satin weaves. Sometimes the 
third end is raised with the first end, instead of the adjacent 
end. Illustrations of these weaves are shown in Figs. 25 
and 26. 


used, with three as a counter. 


A regular eight-harness satin weave motive is 


In damask, towe's, and tab’e covers, we frequently 
find a combination of warp and filling effects in the satin 
weave which are commonly called checker board satins. 
An illustration of such a design is given in Fig. 27, with 
five-harness warp and filling effect satin weaves combined. 
In making designs of this character, the principa! point 
to observe is to have the weaves cut off perfectly where 
the different effects join each other, that is, on the cutting 
lines, raisers must come opposite sinkers, and vice versa. 


In making a fabrie in which both the warp and filling 
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are white, different effects are produced by combining the 
satin weaves with New effects 
are also obtained in fabries of this character by the way 
For example, Fig. 28 


other classes of weavers. 
the warp is drawn into the reed. 
shows a plain weave combined with a five-harness warp 
effect satin. This design shows five ends of the satin weave 
and ten ends of plain weave. 
plete design, on account of the lack of space. A 
effect can be produced by using about twenty ends satin 
weave for a stripe effect, and forty ends plain. The plain 
weave should be reeded two ends in a dent, and the satin 


However, it is not a com- 
nice 


DRAFTING FROM DESIGNS. 


stripe reeded four ends in a dent. The satin stripe will 
show up very prominently in the finished cloth on account 
of being reeded so much closer than the plain weave. In 
the same manner, a rib or twill weave is often used for 
producing a stripe, in connection with a plain or fancy 


weave for the ground, with very pleasing results. 


DRAWING-IN DRAFT AND HARNESS CHAIN. 

The painted design for a cloth is most useful in that 
it enables the designer to obtain the necessary drawing-in 
draft and harness chain draft to be used in producing the 
design in the fabric on the loom. The drawing-in draft is 
turned over to the warp preparation department to have 
the warp properly drawn into the harness ready for the 
loom. The harness chain draft is handed in to the weave 
room, where the harness chain for the dobby of the loom 
is built to weave the desired pattern. 

As a general rule, we may say that in making a drawing 
in draft from any design, all warp threads that work alike 
should be drawn in on the same harness. In making the 
chain draft, we simply copy the interlacing of each warp 
thread, that is drawn on a different harness. The work 


ings of the harness should be shown consecutively in the 


harness chain, that is, beginning at the left-hand side of 
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the chain draft, we should indicate the working of ha: 
ness No. 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. 

Design paper is also used for making the drawing-ii 
and chain drafts. The drawing-in draft is usually made 
by painting in one of the small squares below the design, 
and by this means indicating that this particular thread 
is to be drawn in on the harness indicated by the painted- 
in square. One point which should be particularly noted 
in making a draw-in draft, is that each row of squares 
running filling ways or across the design paper, represents 
one harness. Instead of painting in the drawing-in draft, 
figures are often used in the squares to indicate the harness. 

In order to thoroughly illustrate the work of making 
a drawing-in draft, Fig. 29 is given. This shows two re- 
peats of the four-harness —, twill. Directly under the 
design is the drawing-in draft and at the right is the chain 
draft or pegging plan. The figures at the left of the 
drawing-in draft indicate the number of harness. The first 
thread is drawn in on No. 1 harness; second thread, on 
No. 2 harness; the third, on No. 3; and the fourth, on No. 
4 harness. This is known as a “straight” draw, because no 
two ends in one repeat of the design work alike, and the 
threads are drawn in the harness in rotation, from one to 
four. 

In the chain draft shown in Fig. 30, No. 1 harness is in- 
dieated to be raised and lowered the same as the warp 
thread in the design which is drawn through this No. 1 
harness. Each succeeding line in the harness chain is built 
in a similar manner from its respective thread interlacing. 
The chain draft for every straight drawing-in draf* is, there- 
fore, an exact reproduction of one repeat of the desie.. 
It is sometimes necessary to make the chain draft repeat 
itself two or three times in order that the harness 
chain will be of sufficient length to reach around the chain 
barrel on the dobby. The four-harness twill in Fig. 29 
is an example. 

In the same manner, any regular twill or any satin 
weave is drawn in on a straight draw, because all regulat 
twills and satins have no two ends in one repeat work 
alike. The harness chain for any one of these weaves will 
be an exact reproduction of a repeat of the design. 


Fig. 31 shows one repeat of a design known as a 
pointed twill. Directly under the design is shown the 
drawing-in draft, while the harness chain is shown at Fig. 
32. The drawing-in draft for this design is technically 
ealled a “point” draw. The first nine threads are drawn 
in straight. The drawing-in then reverses on the ninth 
harness and comes back to No. 1 harness, which forms 
the other reversing point. Each one of the first nine ends 
in the pattern works differently from any of the others, and 
for this reason each is necessarily drawn in on a separate 
harness. The tenth thread works exactly like the eight, 
and consequently is drawn in on the same harness as the 
eighth. The eleventh thread works like the seventh, and 
is drawn on the same harness as the seventh, and so on. 
As this design is drawn in on nine harness, and the draw 
is straight from No. 1 harness to No. 9 harness, the chain 
draft will be the same as the first nine threads in the de- 
sign. The chain draft is given in Fig. 32. If the draw- 
ing-in draft on a point draw begins on the first harness, 
then it must end on the second harness. 

Another important elass of droawing-in drafts is called 
the “broken” draw. Fig. 33 shows one repeat of a de- 
sign which is produced with a broken drawine-in draft. Tt 
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will be noted that the draw is straight, up to and including 
the sixth harness. The seventh end works like the third, 
and is drawn on the third harness. The eighth end works 
like the second and is drawn on tke second harness. The 
ninth end is the same as the first and is drawn on the 
first harness. The tenth end works like the sixth, the 
eleventh like the fifth, and the twelfth like the fourth. 
Here the pattern begins to repeat itself. The chain draft, 
shown in Fig. 34, is a reproduction of the interlacings of 
the first six threads in the design, as the pattern is woven 
on six harness, and the draw is straight on the first six 
threads. 

A “mixed” or “crossed” drawing-in draft forms a class 
which may be made up of a combination of any of the 
previous regular drawing-in drafts, or any irregular draft 
required to produce an irregular weave. 

The explanation of the foregoing classes of drawing-in 
drafts, will give the reader a good idea of the method of 
making the drawing-in and chain drafts for any design. 
It is possible to make a number of different patterns from 
the same drawing-in draft, by simply changing the chain 
draft to suit the desired design. For instance, with a 
straight draw on six harness, it is possible to make any 
one of the six-harness twills, the six-harness irregular satin, 
and any other effect that can be made on six harness. 

(To be continued.) 


BOSWELL’S BOBBIN AND YARN HOLDER FOR 
MULES. 





(Contributed exclusively to CorrTon.) 
BY H. A. W. 





This device is used on mules, spinning either cotton or 
woolen yarns. The object of the device is to provide means 
for holding the yarns at the bottom of the spindles while 
the bobbins or cops are being doffed, and at the same time 
save making waste yarn, which is generally unavoidable 
when doffing, owing to the fact that several turns of yarn 
have to be made on the spindle near the bottom to hold the 





YARN READY TO BE HELD. 
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yarn, in order to be ready to start the mule up directly 
after doffing. 

This new attachment obviates the necessity for winding 
the yarn around the spindle, as it clamps the yarn at a point 
just below the bobbin or cop and thus only makes one or 
two inches of yarn waste in the operation of doffing. 

The details of the new device are best shown by means 
of the accompanying illustrations, of which Fig. 1 is a 
view of a full bobbin on a spindle, showing the faller wire 
down in its lowest position, holding the yarn ready to be 
caught by the holder device; and Fig. 2 
the catcher wheel and plate, used for holding the yarn dur- 


is a top view of 


ing doffing. 





Faller Wire. 


Top View oF CATCHER WHEEL AND PLATE. 


Referring to the illustrations, 1 represents the base of 
the holder and has a slot 2 extending down from the top of 
the base to hold a pin 3 fastened to a barrel which fits into 
the base and is fastened at the top to a plate 4 which forms 
the lower clamping piece of the yarn hoiding device. The 
pin 3 prevents the plate 4 from turning as is its tendency 
during the operation of the mule. A spiral spring located 
inside of the base 1 and pressing upwardly against the bar- 
rel of the plate 4, keeps the said plate pressed against a 
catcher wheel 5. The plate 4 has a portion of its surface 
eut away, leaving a knife edge at-6, which is used to cut 
the yarn after the spinning is started up when doffing is 
completed. 


The catcher wheel 5, which revolves with the spindle and 
bobbin, contains notches 7 on its periphery, which are used 
to catch the yarn 8 when it is brought down into contact 
with said catcher wheel 5 by the faller wire 9. 


One-half of a revolution of the catcher wheel 5 is suf- 
ficient to cause the yarn to be clamped between the plate 4 
and the eatcher wheel 5, and the yarn is thus held by frie- 
tion during the doffing of the mule. The clamping space 
amounts to about one-half inch of yarn. This yarn that is 
left between the catcher wheel and plate, as soon as the 
mule is started up, is rolled out through the opening made 
by having part of the plate cut away as shown, by the re- 
volving of the spindle. 

This action of ridding itself of the small length of yarn 
constitutes a self-cleaning device, prevents accumulation of 
waste, and insures a proper working of the holder at every 


doff. 


Thus it will be seen that with proper handling, only 
one and a half inches of yarn per spindle are not wound 
on the bobbin, and only one-half inch per spindle is wasted, 
as one inch of the length remains connected to the end on 
the bobbin; in other words it means practically a saving 
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of 90 per cent. of the waste due to doffing a mule that is 
made at the present time. 

While it is only necessary to give the spindle one-half 
of a turn in order to clamp the yarn, as previously men- 
tioned, if through carelessness several turns of yarn are 
made between the plate and catcher wheel, this yarn will 
be severed by coming into contact with the knife edge 6, 
and the waste will be rolled out from under the catcher 
plate. 

This device can be used in connection with any length 
of spindle in use, as it is adjustable to the length of the 
spindle. 


BRILLIANTS. 
(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY SANDERSON W. HAYS. 


Brilliants form a class of goods which are always popular 
when manufactured-carefully by weavers who will take the 
trouble to avoid mispicks when starting the loom after the 
filling has run out. Brilliants are characterized by small, 
evenly distributed patterns. They 
ing figures, and when finished white are sold for ladies’ dress 


are usually made in fill- 


iG. SAMPLE.OF DIAMOND WEAVE EFFECT. 


goods and also for men’s shirtings. Sometimes the cloth 
is printed with small polka dots, but large print patterns 
are never used. 

The sample shown in Fig. 1 is a small diamond weave of 
the point draw order on 13 harness. The cloth has been 
finished with sufficient pressure on the calender to give a 
The complete weave for the 
dratt 
shown in Fig. 2. The eloth shown in Fig. 3 is a small dia- 
mond The 


weave is a fancy twill which produces the effect of small 


gloss to the filling figure. 


design with its drawing-in and harness ehain is 


figure of a straight draw of twelve harness. 


diamonds on diagonal lines. The design and corresponding 
drafts are shown in Fig. 4. In finishing, this fabrie has been 
subjeeted to very little pressure and consequently the sur- 
face is a dull egg white. 

The sample shown in Fig. 5 is a type of brilliant woven 
for mereerizing and is unfinished, in other words, just as 
it left the loom. 
is shown in Fig. 6. 


The design for the weave with its drafts 


For medium grade qualities, the constructions of these 


eloths are about 68 to 72 ends per inch with warp yarns 
32s to 34s. “4 


From 40 to 44 picks are used with from 27s 
to 30s filling. The average weight of the eloth is from 


5.75 to 6.00 yards per pound 


For merecerizing, a good construction is 76 ends per 
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inch, 34s warp yarn; and 72 picks per inch of 12s to 13s 
The average weight of the cloth will be 
The usual widths are 28 


soft spun filling. 
about three yards per pound. 
and 32 inches finished. 

There are a very large variety of patterns possible on 


Fig. 2. D&siGN AND DRAFTS FOR FIG. 1. 

these brilliants, but unless for some special purpose they 
must be kept in a space not exceeding one square inch of 
cloth when made in white cotton. 

In ginghams, and in connections with colored ground 
and stripes, larger patterns may be used, as the higher 
prices paid for the goods makes it possible for the cutter 
at the factory for garments to use more care in laying his 
cloth out for the matching of the different combinations. 


HINTS ABOUT COLORED GOODS MANUFACTURE. 


(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 


BY J. W. KIRKWOOD. 


There are many details and sources of needless ex- 
pense, which require the attention of a superintendent or 
manufacturer if a weaving concern is to pay well, and 
especially in the present state of competition. A  well- 
managed mill should have all of its departments costed, 
and thus the manufacturer will be in a position to quote 
his prices for cloth according to his own or his customers 
sample. Then again he can more readily find any needless 
waste or expense, and remedy it. 

The points to be emphasized in this article are mainly 
relating to colored goods weaving, but the same ideas are 
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When the colored 
yarns, 


applicable in grey goods manufacture. 
goods manufacturer, who does not 
receives the same, it is in cop, hank, or warp. The first 
thing necessary in any case is to ascertain whether it is 
the correct counts as ordered. Secondly, he must examine 
the yarn and ascertain if it contains excessive moisture. 
Thirdly, he must see that the yarn is clean and in good 
condition. Some manufacturers do not reel their 
cops into hanks, but’ those who do should see that the same 
are carefully wrapped from 7 or 8 cops and an average 
taken for the counts. 

Excessive waste should be guarded against, the weight 
of waste, tubes, ete., should be taken from each skip of 
yarn, so as to get the actual weight of yarn for use. Those 
who do not reel their own yarn, but receive it in hanks will 
of course send it to the bleacher or dyer, just the same, 
and a book should be kept giving the weight of the grey 
in weight after 


spin his own 


own 


yarn in each delivery, and the difference 
bleaching or dyeing. This should be kept for reference, 
especially if each bundle has to be a certain weight after 
sizing, so that the percentage of size can be readily ob- 





Fic. 4. DESIGN AND DRAFTS FOR FIG. 3. 
tained. Some manufacturers bave a system of costing 
monthly, thus: Ingredients used, bundles sized, wages paid, 


price per bundle for power, which is usually figured at 5 
per cent. The white or light colors should be run through 
the size first, so that the darker colors will not spoil the size, 
as would otherwise be the case. The heat of the stove 
or dyeing chamber should be taken each day, and a good 
decisive heat maintained. If the yarn be over-dried, it 
becomes very brittle, bad to wind, and the result is ex- 
cessive waste. 

Another record book is also necessary, in which should 
be kept a report of the amount of yarn wound, the weight 
of waste made, and the percentage of waste per week. 

Caleulations as to the hanks per bobbin required for 
mill or sectional warping must not be reckoned too fine; it 
is better to have half a hank left on the bobbins after 
the warps have been made, than to be so much short. By 
reckoning the hanks too short means creeling a fresh lot of 
bobbins, which are not always available, this causing loss 
of time to the warper. When warps are made on sec- 
tions in the mill machine, it is essential that every care 
be taken in running the warp on to the weaver’s beam, 
otherwise, slack sides, ete., will cause the weaver trouble 
and result in bad cloth. With mill warps run through a 
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there 


wraithe in half-beers, 
places, which can not be put straight; 
nuisance. 


is a danger of having twisted 


these are a decided 


It is necessary that good heddles and reeds should be 
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used, as by the use of poor heddles, breakages are fre- 
quent; and poor or strained reeds cause lines in the cloth 
making it look very unlevel. Another matter of importance 
is that during all the previous operations the yarn should 
be kept clean; the free use of paper for this purpose 
pays for itself. To ensure good cloth, 
have competent weavers, 
many 


it is necessary to 
and skilled loom fixers, for on 
occasions a tender or a brittle warp may be made 
to weave out, due to the ability of the loom fixer to adapt 
his loom and accessories to each ease. 

The greatest amount of waste made by weavers is from 
cops, and in some eases is quite an item. It is caused by 
the cop being “stabbed” during the shuttling by the 
weaver. This ean be avoided by having long paper tubes 
in the cops, and as a rule they pay for themselves by re- 
ducing the waste item. The waste made by weavers should 
be kept clean, as this may be sold, thus compensating 
somewhat for the loss. There may be another kind of 


waste made, and that is from soft-wound bobbins. These 
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should be rejected by the weaver and sent back to the 
winding room, for re-winding, otherwise, knocking off will 
be the result during weaving, causing annoyance to the 
weaver. These soft bobbins are caused by the winder 
not having suilicient weight on the yarn to wind the yarn 
hard on the bobbin. 

So far, we have dealt with the yarn in all its stages 
up to the weaver but it is important also that the loom 
fixer be provided with good material to repair his looms. 
Poor shuttles result in chipping off, causing breakage 
during weaving, but good box wood shuttles are the cheapest 
in the long run. Overspeeding of looms results in broken 
picking shafts, cranks, frog tongues, and smashes of various 
kinds. All this may be avoided by running at a speed to 
suit the cloth woven, and the width of the loom. A manu- 
facturer who buys and sticks to old looms, will not profit 
by it. At the present time it is an important matter that 
machinery should be up-to-date and that every improve- 
ment in this direction should be studied with a view to 
adopting it. 

Goods for stock should be stored on racks or shelves. 
They should be out of contact with the floors, as mildew 
is liable to set in, especially if heavily sized goods are 
stored there. Good strong paper should be used in order to 
keep the goods in good condition. All supplies when re- 
eeived should be examined, weighed, or tested as the case 
may be. Tallow should be tested for water, and same 
with oils. Samples of flour, starch, farina and other sizing 
ingredients should be kept in glass jars marked “samples,” 
and ineoming materials should be tested by comparison, 


; ; 4 . 27! oral 
for whiteness, consistency, and quality. Shades of colors 
of various priced yarns should be kept to match in coming 


varns for shade, fastness, or whiteness of bleached yarns. 





—_———_. 


WARP LEASING MECHANISM FOR DRAPER 
LOOMS. 


The object of this mechanism is to provide an arrange- 
ment for dividing the warp in a loom, behind the harness, 
which will be adapted to the loom in connection with the 
warp stop motion. The necessity for this is due to the fact 
that the distance between the back harness and the whip 
roll does not readily admit of having both the warp stop 
motion and a pair of regular lease rods in this small space. 
The lease rods are, therefore, combined with the top por- 
tion of the warp stop motion, thus making the arrangement 
more compact and enabling it to be properly located. 

The details are best shown by means of the accompany- 
ing illustrations, of which Fig. 1 is a transverse section of a 
sufficient portion of a loom to show the method of applying 
the mechanism. Fig. 2 is an enlarged front elevation, cen- 
trally broken out, of the leasing arrangement and the ad- 
jacent stop motion parts. 

Referring to the illustrations, 1 indicates an upright 
stand, there being one erected opposite to another on the 
other side. of the ioom, between the whip roll 2 and the 
harness 3, said stands 1 being used to support the leasing 
-arrangement and the warp stop motion. 

Upon each stand 1 is mounted the foot 4 of a casting 
having a dependent extension 5 porvided with a bearing 
for a feeler rock-shaft 6, provided with arms for a feeler 7, 
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vibrated under normal conditions by suitable mechanism in 
the usual manner. 

To the front and rear faces of the two opposite exten- 
sions 5, are secured upright parallel plates 8 which form 
guiding means for slotted stop motion detectors 9 shown 
as arranged in two parallel series aud depending upon the 
warp threads 10, being normally he.d thereby, above the 
path of the movement of the feeler 7. 

The warp is separated by leasing members, which are 
cylindrical rods or bars 11 and 12, vertically sustained by 
the warp, and free to move up and down therewith. The 
lease rods are located one behind the warp stop motion and 
the other ahead of it. 

The lease rods are movable independently of each other 
and are free to partake of the up and down movement of 
the warp, and can accommodate themselves to the leveling 
action of the warp during the operation of the loom, being 
in that respect self-adjusting. Means have been provided 
to retain them in their proper places with relation to the 
stop motion detectors and the harnesses, while permitting a 
sufficient amount of freedom to accommodate themselves to 
changes in the warp movement. To effect this, guide mem- 
bers 13 are provided, one at each side of the loom, having 
thereon a cireular apertured flange 14, and vertically 
elongated flange 15, the flanges extending laterally from the 
inside of said members 13. 

These guide members 13 are pivotally mounted upon a 
transverse rod 16, the projecting ends of which extend 
through and are secured in supports 17, held by nuts; the 
guide members 13 being positioned on the rod between the 
supports and nuts on the rods at the inner sides of said 
guide members. Said supports 17 serve to limit endwise 
movement of the lease rods 11 and 12, which latter are 
loosely extended into the flanges 15 and 14 respectively, as 
shown. 

The aperture in the flange 14 is made slightly larger in 
diameter than the lease rod 12, so that the rod ean have 
some play therein. This rod in practice has more movement 
than the front rod 11, owing to the motion of the whip roll, 
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but as the guide members 13 are pivotally mounted and 
pracically counter-balanced, they rock as the lease rod 12 
moves vertically, without bringing any weight upon the 


warp. 
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The front lease rod 11 is practically independent of the 
guide members and of the vertical movements of the lease 
rod 12, owing to the play afforded by the elongated flanges 
15. The lease rods are thus allowed very considerable free- 
dom of movement, the front lease rod 11 being substantially 
independent in its movements, while the rear rod 12 not 
only can move with relation to the guide members 13, but 
said members can move freely on their pivotal support 16, 
owing to them being counterbalanced. At the same time 
the movement of the lease rods in a fore and aft direction 
is properly limited by the guide members. 





FINISHING WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS. 





DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS IN FINISHING.—WET FE'INISHING. 
INSPECTION OR PERCHING.—BURLING. DARNING. 





(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY JOHN F. TIMMERMANN. 





The finishing of goods of any description for the market 
is at once of the utmost importance, not alone to the goods, 
but also to the previous process necessary to produce the 
article to be finished. The manufacturers of cotton, woolen, 
or worsted goods thoroughly appreciate this importance. 
and for this reason we propose in these articles to treat 
the subject of “Finishing Woolen and Worsted Goods” in 
a thorough and comprehensive manner. 

The finishing process comprises all the processes and 
manipulations through which the fabrie has to pass from 
the time it leaves the loom until it has been packed in a 
ease ready for the consumer. In all well regulated establish- 
ments the work of finishing is subdivided into two or more 
distinct departments, generally under the supervision of one 
head, the “finisher,” who divides the work as may suit his 
individual fancy, with a view to obtaining the best results 
with the least outlay for labor. As labor is the largest item 
in the cost of finishing, the larger concerns often think it 
best to divide the finishing into four distinct departments, 
each with a specialist in charge, and in this way manage to 
reduce the actual labor cost to its lowest figure. In the 
smaller factories this is found to be impossible, so instead 
of having four different departments the number is reduced 
to two, with one finisher in charge. 

The four departments referred to are the (1) burling 
and mending, the (2) wet finishing, (3) dry finishing, and 
(4) packing, but where the number is reduced to two de- 
partments, they are termed the wet and the dry finishing, 
the former absorbing the burling and mending, and the 
latter the packing. As these several departments are merely 
the results of circumstances and individual preferences of 
the management, and have no direct bearing upon the ulti- 
mate results, we will in these articles recognize only two 
departments, namely: the wet and the dry finishing. 

Before going into the details of the various processes, 
it is well to bear in mind the fac‘, that in the finishing de- 
partment there are no processes hich may be slighted with 
impunity; every one of them has its special mission, and 
while at times it may be deemed advisable to omit one or the 
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beneath the warp at the crossing 


The rod 16 extends 
point of the threads and serves as a warp rest between the 
two series of detectors in the warp stop motion. 

Upon each bracket 4 is formed an upright web 18, which 
is made adjustable by means of vertical slots in it. 

By loosening the nuts, the supports can be moved up or 


down to afford more or less drop of the detectors before 
engagement by the feeler, and also to change the position 
of the guide members 13, according to the position of the 
warp. 





other of these processes, it is not to be supposed that they 
are of no importance. 
INSPECTION. 
The wet finishing embraces all the processes that the 
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Fig. 1. 


goods pass through after coming from the loom until they 
reach the drying process, and the first of these is the proper 
inspection of the pieces when they come to this department. 
All goods receive an examination before they leave the 
weave room; but this usually has no bearing upon the in- 
spection in the finishing department, as it is performed 
simply for the benefit of the weaver and the weaving de- 
partment. Therefore, we have to first consider inspection 
in its relation to the finishing process. Above all things, 
sufficient light is absolutely necessary. A northeast light 
is the most desirable, as it is stronger and more penetrating 
than any other. Extra large windows should be supplied, 
if possible, for they are of great value and assistance to the 
inspector, or percher, as he is called. 

Next in order is the perch, as shown in Fig. 1, over 
which the goods are drawn while making the inspection. 
This consists of two rolls A and B set in frames C and D 
about four feet apart, fixed so that the rolls are from seven 
to seven and a half feet above the floor, squarely in front 
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of a window, so that the piece which is to be inspected at 
full width, will receive the full benefit of the light. The 
piece to be inspected is then pulled slowly over these rolls, 
and every inch of the surface of the cloth is carefully exam- 
ined for imperfections. 

These imperfections are of various natures, some of 
them due to inattention of the weaver and others to me- 
chanical defects of the loom, but it matters little what their 
origin may be; it is the duty of the inspector to find them. 
When such an imperfect place is found it is marked with 
chalk in order to call it to the attention of those operatives 


whose duty it is to darn such places. Fig. 2 shows a sample 
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with a thread out, which requires darning, and shows how 
the inspector marks the defeet. This marking makes it pos- 
sible for the menders to go ahead with their work, aecom- 
plishing much more in a given time than if they had to do 
the darning and also hunt for the places to be darned. 
Then again, the inspector has been specially trained for 
this work, or should be, and is able to determine if a place 
really needs darning, or if it may be passed without fur- 
ther attention. This is one of the points in his duties where 
the inspector is easily able to earn his wages for the mill, 
and more, too. He should also know what ean and what 
ean not be suecessfully mended. The proper judgment of 
an inspector will often avoid claims from customers, and al- 
lowances for inferior goods. 

Thus it will be seen that a great deal of responsibility 
rests upon the inspector, and this position should be filled 
by a man who can be trusted to do his work conscientiously 
and thoroughly. It should not be left, as is often the case, 
to a young person or boy who cares for nothing more than 
to get in his time in the easiest way he ean. It is a great 
mistake to think that a few cents saved here in the wages 
by employing an inferior inspector, will reduce the cost of 
finishing; on the contrary it is apt to largely increase said 
cost, indirectly, by the resulting claims, ete. 

It should be the aim of the manager to have the goods 
leave the factory in as nearly a perfect state as possible, 
so as to reduce the number of claims to a minimum. Much 
of this is directly done at the inspecting of the goods, for 
if an irresponsible or careless party is intrusted with this 
work, the chances are that a quantity of imperfect goods 
will be passed as satisfactory. 

The face of the goods is first carefully examined for 
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imperfections and then the piece is again pulled over the 
perch, and the inspector stands under the two rolls, thus 
bringing the goods between him and the light, enabling him 
to eatch many imperfections which would otherwise escape 
his notice. To finish the process of inspecting, the goods 
are again drawn over the perch, this time exposing the back 
of the piece for inspection. The importance of the process 
has thus been sufficiently shown and its details explained, 
but it must be added that the variety of goods made makes 
it expedient in many cases to modify the process in order 
to suit the needs of a particular cloth. Therefore, the de- 
scription as given above must not be taken as being the rule 
in all eases. However, as stated before, all places should 
be properly marked by the inspector and if in his judgment 
any of them need not or should not be mended, he should 
have some mark to let the operatives know, without obliging 
them to leave their work to find out. So, if an imperfection 
should not or need not be darned, he should mark it like 
the rest of the imperfections with the addition of a cross 
mark. This will show the darners or menders that the im- 
perfection has been noted by the inspector but for reasons 
best known to himself, he has decided not to have them 
mended. Such a system will save much time, not alone for 
the menders but also for the inspector. 

Fig. 3 shows a sample of cloth containing two defects 
that can not be mended. 

BURLING. 

When the inspection of the goods is finished the pieces 
should be rolled up neatly and placed in a pile ready for 
the next operation, which is the burling. Neatness is one 
of the essential points about the finishing room, and it is 
well to start this at the beginning. A special place should 
be designated for the pieces, and all be put there in neat 
shape. The burlers will then know where to go for work 
and not have to ask questions. 

Sometimes there are pieces which it is desired to put 
through ahead of others and these may be placed in a pile 
by themselves. It should be so understood by the burlers 
that whenever there are any pieces at such a place, they are 
to be given attention before any of the others are touched. 
Here is another item where much valuable time may be 
saved to all hands and fewer chances for omission are 
given. The burlers, of whom usually two work together on 
a piece, take the piece, carry it to their table, unroll it, and 
commence operations with the end which contains the 
ticket, with the back of the piece up. The girl who works 
on the left side of the table first sews on the number, style, 
and such other items as the ticket contains. For all prac- 
tieal purposes it is sufficient to have the number and style 
sewed on the piece, but on this point, as well as many 
others, individual notions prevail. The proper place to 
sew the number on the piece, no matter what else is put on 
or omitted, is by common practice on the back of the piece 
and on the left hand corner reading from the listing in- 
ward. After the number and other information have been 
sewed on in a manner which will make it easy to decipher 
them afterwards, the back of the pieces is taken in hand by 
the burlers, and carefully gone over; and everything which 
interferes with its smoothness is carefully removed. Too 
often this is done in a manner which is of no benefit to the 
goods, therefore it is the duty of the finisher or the one 
having direct charge of the burling to see that while re- 
moving one obstruction to smoothness, another is not cre- 
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ated. All the knots which have been tied in the threads 
composing the fabric must not only be looked for but felt 
for, and carefully drawn to the surface, and cut off. When 
doing this, the ends should be left sufficiently long, so that 
after crawling back, as they will in the next process, they 
will not leave a space in the cloth without a thread. To 
guard against this, the knots must be drawn to the surface 
gradually to prevent undue tightening. 

All threads left on the back should be cut off and not 
pulled off, as is often done. Where a thread or end is left 
on the back without drawing it out, it must be cut close, 
or else it will form into a lump during the fulling process 
which follows. All bunches must be drawn out a little at a 
time, so as not to disturb or strain the surrounding threads. 
All these things can be done carefully and expeditiously 
without resorting to promiscuous jerking and pulling, which 
generally does more harm than good. 

As soon as the back of the piece is finished, the face is 
operated upon. The removal of knots here is attended 
with even more danger than on the back, but these knots 
on the face are simply drawn out carefully and left there, 
to be removed in the shearing process. This is the best plan 
on account of the spaces left where threads may have 
crawled back, and which would make it necessary to again 
mend the finished product. By leaving the knots for the 
shears to take care of, this trouble is avoided. 

One of the greatest troubles met with now and then on 
the face of the goods is what is termed “runners.” This 
trouble is caused by extra filling being drawn in on the side 
with a regular pick, from one to five or six inches, so that 
two extra threads lie on the face in the same shed. These 
extra threads have to be carefully removed so as not to 
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harm the proper threads of the fabric. If at all convenient, 
this work should only be entrusted to the oldest and most 
experienced hands, and immediate steps taken to have the 
recurrence of this trouble stopped in the weaving of the 
goods. In all other respects the work performed by the 
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burler on the face of the goods is like that done on the 
back; only on the face a little extra care is required. 

We will now consider the tools by which the burling is 
done. In burling, as in all other work, it is of importance 
that the tables and tools supplied to the workers should be 
of the best. This is lost sight of in too many instances. 
It should be recognized as the first principle of economy in 
any kind of work, that anything which tends to make the 


Fig. 4 Burwine Irons. 


work easier for the operative, also tends to increase the 
product, and not only that, but it also contributes largely 
to the quality of the product. Therefore, first of all, the 
tables used to hold the cloth should be as smooth as pos- 
sible, so that the burlers, when feeling for knots, may not 
meet obstructions on the table, which simply creates a loss 
of time. After a burler has been fooled once or twice by 
finding, what she supposed to be a knot, to be only some 
unevenness in the surface of the table, she is apt to become 
careless and will often pass over what is really a knot, 
supposing it to be due to the table. Very often, tables are 
ased where the top is made permanent at a certain angle, 
but such tables should not be used, for the reason that all 
operatives are not the same size; some have shorter arms 
than others, and again the eyes of some are stronger than 
others, and to obtain the most and the best work, these 
little things should be considered. By having the top of 
the table on hinges, so that it can be raised or lowered to 
an angle best suited to the operative, the latter is made 
comfortable and will work much better. Then, again, 
when the piece is finished, the top may be let down flat 
and the piece folded much easier than where the top is at 
an angle. 

Next, the burling irons must be looked after to be in 
proper condition for the work. Fig. 4 illustrates an or- 
dinary pair of burling irons. The irons should be ground 
flat on the sides and come to a sharp, fine point, but not 
If the sides are ground flat, the edges will cut 
the threads easily without much strain. They should not 
be allowed to become too round for as soon as they be- 
come round, they are practically useless for burling. Be- 
sides having sharp irons, each burler should be supplied 
with scissors and be made to use them to cut threads, and 
not pull them off. 

When both sides of the cloth have been treated, the 
the pieces are then nicely folded and placed on the pile 
ready for the next operation which is the mending or 
darning. Before placing the piece there, however, the 
burlers enter the number and style, together with the 
date, in a book given them for the purpose. This enables 
the overseer to easily trace any poor work which may 
have been done and it also serves to show the amount of 
work performed by the burlers. 

DARNING. 
The next step in the line of operations is the darning, 


mending, or sewing in, as it is variously termed. This 


too long. 


operation is performed by having the piece pulled over 
a perch and taking each place which has been marked by 
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the inspector, and darning or mending it. The threads 
are sewed into the fabrie according to the character of the 
For this work expert needle women are required, 


The pattern 


weave. 
who have good eyes and are good imitators. 
being always before the operator, she must study it eare- 
fully in order to find how the threads run and then imitate 
the original weave. The work is tedious in the extreme and 
very trying to the eyes, but experience soon comes to the 
aid of the darner, and after a while she is able to put the 
threads in the right place without much trouble. Of course 
there are not always experienced workers enough to go 
around and then new hands will have to be broken in. 
Learners should be given the plainest work and easiest 
patterns and when they are able to do them perfectly, the 
The object of 


harder patterns may slowly be introduced. 
darning, as is evident, is to bring the goods to a state of 
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perfection before they are allowed to proceed further. All 
darning which is done before the finishing takes place will 
be less noticeable even if not quite perfectiy performed, 
than it would be if the darning were done after the goods 
are finished. All the threads thus receive the same treat- 
ment in finishing and therefore they will look more alike 
than if they were inserted afterwards. 

When the pieces have been properly darned, they should, 
if possible, be again inspected to make sure that they are 
right before going ahead with them. These precautions ap- 
ply in a peeuliar sense to the finer grade of goods, where 
an allowance for bad work means more than a few cents. 
However, much of this care would simply be wasted on the 


lower grades of shoddy goods. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE UNDERWEAR KNITTING MILL. 


ORGANIZATION EQUIPMENT, AND MAINTENANCE. 


(Contributed exclusive ly to COTTon.) 
BY C. O. TERWILLIGER. 

Part I. 
In preparing these articles, we have assumed only normal 
It is manifestly impossible to go into every 


conditions. 
However, the 


detail which would apply to specific cases. 
writer will be giad to answer, through these columns, any 
questions pertaining to this subject, which the readers may 
request. Such questions should be addressed to the Editor 


Cotton Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Perhaps the most important subject connected with a 
knitting mill is that of a proper organization. Some cash, 
a little knowledge, and the ability to borrow on the manu- 
factured product, make a combination which will permit a 
mill to be started, but do not ensure its continuance. The 
third item has been the direct cause of many failures. The 
goods may have been properly manufactured, and the lender 
may have had the best of intentions, yet there has been 
many a mill “sold out” when it could not take up these 
loans or transfer them. As a hard and fast rule, we state 
without hesitation, that a mill should be so organized that 
at all times it will be in a position to take care of these 
loans or advances. It is far better to keep out of the bus- 
iness than to be subject to this serious disadvantage. 

Not long ago we were talking to a gentleman, who for 
many years has been prominently associated with knitting 
mills as well as financial institutions, and he stated very em- 
phatically that the main reason why underwear conditions 
were so subject to “ups and downs” was the fact that the 
mills could borrow so heavily on their products. It is only 
necessary to recollect the recent panie with its influence on 
the underwear trade to substantiate this statement. 

The cause of the demand for loans on the manufactured 
product is due to the length of time the trade expects the 
mill to earry its account. In the summer season when or- 
ders for light-weight underwear are being taken, the mill 
will earry its product to January 1, 1910, plus a sixty-day 


dating, and this will possibly cover the eariy deliveries. 
ln other words, goods manufactured in August will not be 
paid for within seven months, even providing the mill has 
the actual orders. Many mills sell spring underwear on a 
May Ist dating, that is, all goods delivered before March 1, 
1910 will be dated May 1, 1910. From this it is easy to 
understand why knitting mills should be well supplied with 
working capital. 

The next important item of organization is the relative 
amounts to be invested in building, machinery, and working 
vapital. The desire to see “wheels go round” often sways 
the otherwise good judgment of the organizer, with the re- 
sult that the wheels do not go around very long. In most 
mstances it is caused by lack of working capital. We are 
unable to state just what the relative amounts should be, 
as such items as good management, classes of goods manu- 
factured, methods of selling, ete., all enter into the subject 
very materially. For a new mill with no reputation, we 
advise a sufficient amount of working capital to provide for 
the full cost of production to the average date of settlement 
of its product. With this amount at hand, the mill is al- 
ways in a position to pay its bills and be independent of 
advances. Of course this means a relatively large capital 
for the annual amount of business, but after the mill is 
established, and the organization of he'p perfected, it is 
an easy matter to put some of this capital into machinery 
for a larger production. 

Mills very often make arrangements with large consum- 
ers to make early settlements, but this is seldom possible 
with a new mill. A new mill has more or less experimenting 
t> do, which requires much time and money. Again, if the 
mill is located where there is no skilled labor, the expense of 
educating is another item not to be ignored. All these 
things prove that the new mill should be well supplied 
with working capital. 

We will not attempt to describe the best type of build- 
ing for this industry. We would advise renting, if possi- 
ble, especially where the mill is to be started in a location 
not in the underwear centers. After the mill has demon- 
strated that it is a success, there is time enough to provide 
a more suitable building. In this connection, we prefer a 
building with a saw-tooth roof construction, as it affords 
plenty of light where it is most needed. In some locations 
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this type is not economical when the cost of the land is a 
large factor. 

Electricity should be used when practicable. This should 
be arranged so that each department may have its own 
motor. Unless the mill makes its own yarn, the power re- 
quired is comparatively small. The modern electric motor 
requires littie care, in fact, as long as it is properly lubri- 
eated, it will perform its work steadily, and needs no more 
attention. In large wilis where a great deal of power is re- 
quired or where sieam is necessary for bleaching or dyeing, 
there is much to be said in favor of the steam plant. This 
depends however, on the eost of coal in that particular lo- 
eality... Many of the large cotton mills are using electric 
power at a cost much lower than would be possible if they 
had their steam power plant. These mills are located 
in the vicinity of large water-power developments and are 
able to get power at a very low figure. The cost of power 
in an underwear knitting mill is really a secondary consid- 
eration in comparison with the cost of labor. We have in 
mind a representative mill where the expense for power 1s 
only % of 1 per cent. of the total cost of production, while 
the labor cost is 50 per cent. One can well afford to pay 
for expensive power, providing the labor cost is propor- 
tionately reasonable. 

We now come to the subject of machinery, and fortu- 
nately have an extensive list from which to choose. Above 
all things remember that the best machinery should be se- 
cured. 

Knitting machines have a long life, if kept properly re- 
paired. This applies to either the spring or latch needle 
types. We do not consider second-hand machines a good 
investment unless you are sure they are in good condition. 
The element of time that the machine has been used is not 
always to be considered in purchasing a second-hand ma- 
chine, because a new machine, if improperly cared for, 
might be much damaged in a little while. On the other 
hand, we have seen machines that have been in operation 
for years and are now in excellent condition. 

The above is true of winding machines. All knitters 
agree that half of the success in knitting is in the winding. 
This being the ease, it is well to provide a good winder at 
the start, and see that it is kept in good repair at all times. 

Sewing machines if kept in repair, will do good work 
for years. This class of machinery is being constantly im- 
proved and what might be the best to-day is out of date 
in a short time. This is especially true of the button hole 
and button sewing types. It is really wonderful to see 
the progress made in this class of machines. 

The modern sewing machine is designed to run at a 
high rate of speed, and while the makers have them well 
nigh perfect in construction, they should have the best at- 
tention. When repairs are required, they should be made 
in a workmanlike manner. New parts should be obtained 
from the makers. As a rule home-made parts are a poor 
investment. We have seen machinists trying to save their 
employer a fifty cent part, when if the time spent in making 
the part were used to tighten the bearings, ete., on other 
machines, the employer would be saved dollars. The sub- 
ject of the care of sewing machines is of much importance 
and will he left for another article. 

We must now select a foreman for each of the several 
departments, providing the mill is a large one. In the 
smaller mills one foreman is often engaged to oversee two 
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or more departments. Taking the different positions in 
their natural order, we must consider the requirements of 
the boss knitter. In the knitting of underwear, the mill’s 
profit or loss is often determined by this factor, and it 


is very necessary to employ a man who is not only a skillful 
fixer, but is also a good manager of help. In the large 
miils, the foreman seldom adjusts the machines; this work 
being the duty of the second hand. With this arrangement, 
the foreman has the entire department under his direct su- 
pervision, and it is his duty to see that the winding and 
knitting machines are kept in good order, and that they are 
making good cloth. He ,must personally engage all the 
help for this department and see that the machines are 
kept in operation. An indication of a smooth running 
room is to see the fixers and knitter tenders with spare time 
and the machines all turning. This is first-class evidence 
that the machines are in good condition, because when a 
fixer is tinkering with a machine, or a knitter tender is 
putting in needles, etc., that machine is not producing. 


A first-class boss knitter is and always has been a searce, 


article. If a new mill is able to secure the services of such 
a man without trying a dozen men in the position, it is 
indeed fortunate. Often a man is a good handler of help, 
but is not proficient in the actual knitting. While the fixer 
is expected to make the ordinary adjustments, the foreman 
must be able to do this work and also to make some adjust- 
ments which the fixer may not be able to do. On the other 
hand, we have met foremen who were bright and could 
run the machines themselves, but were unable to handle the 
help properly to keep a large number of machines in con- 
stant operation. In the latter case, it is a matter of the 
man’s personality which can seldom be taught him, but in 
the former case, there is little excuse for inefficiency. We 
think that knitters are educated too much along narrow 
lines, their knowledge being mostly obtained by constant 
employment in the knitting room. This means that ;they 
absorb only the ideas of that particular mill in which they 
are employed. This process of advancement is very slow 
and most discouraging. 

The textile schools have taken up this subject in a most 
progressive manner and we believe it will net be many 
years before men educated in these schools will have the 
preference. They are given a good technical training under 
efficient instructors and are taught to set up and operate the 
several types of knitting machines. We understand this 
is supplemented with lectures by practical knitters who are 
experts. Naturally the students get the different ideas of 
eapable men in this line. Of course the conditions in the 
textile schools are most ideal, and are quite unlike what 
one may find in many mills, but experience in the mill soon 
perfects this seeming fault in a comparatively short time. 

The textile school should appeal to the young man who 
desires to be a knitter, for here in the course of a few years 
he is not only able to, get a good knowledge of knitting, 
but also can learn much of the subsequent operations in the 
knitting mill. Under the old regime, knitters were divided 
into two classes, namely, ribb and flat; and it is not often 
you find a man who is an expert in both. This is because 
the man has grown up in a mill making the one class of 
goods, or if it made both, he only had a chance to grow 
up with one style. In the textile school the student may 
learn to adjust and operate all classes of knitting machines. 
We make special comment on the work carried on by these 
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schools, for we believe that through them we will get more 
efficient knitters. 

Our next department is the finishing room. Here the 
particular individuality of the foreman or forelady is shown 
more or less in the finished product. His first requirement 
must be to handle both male and female help. To this 
must be added a natural aptitude for the finishing of gar- 
ments. While not absolutely necessary his ability to ope- 
rate the several kinds of sewing machines is an advantage. 
He must, however, know when these machines are running 
properly, and be able to tell at a glance whether defective 
work is the fault of the operator or the machine. He 
should be able to discern when the machines should be 
over-hauled, and advise with the sewing machine fixer. 

This position at the best is most nerve trying, and for 
this reason competent men are few. In the very large mills 
one foreman has charge of each department, which makes 
the position easier to fill. When this is done it is custom- 
ary to have one head foreman who is responsible for the 
work of the others. This ideal arrangement is only possi- 
ble with the largest mills, and as they are in the minority, 
we will take up the conditions in the smaller mills. 

The foreman has the supervision of from five to twenty 
separate and distinct operations, each one of which .is 
very important. As one man has termed it; “He must be 
father, teacher, and driver of a few hundred boys and 
girls.” Here the individuality of the man is seen. He can 
either make his department pleasant to work in, or he can 
make it almost unbearable. The trials and tribulations of 
this man in a new mill located outside of the knitting cen- 
ters would fill a book. We mention these things that the 
importance of this position may be fully appreciated. 

It requires many months to learn some of the operations 
in this department. The education of this help is an ex- 
pense to the mill; and in order to keep the learner until she 
becomes useful, requires diplomacy on,the part of the fore- 
man. As an instance, we cite the case of a girl learning tu 
loop. This is one of the most diffieult operations to learn. 
One can not expect a girl to work for nothing while she 
is learning, as it is some time before she can earn anything 
if paid by the piece. It is therefore necessary to pay her 
something while she is learning. Suppose now she has been 
paid for several weeks and then gets discouraged and wants 
to leave. If the foreman is unable to persuade her to stay, 
the amount that has been paid her is a total loss to the mill. 
[f, however, through his personality he can get her to re- 
main, the mill will, in time, have an experienced operator 
and will be repaid for the money spent in teaching her. 

A good foreman will command the respect of those un- 
der him and will seldom have any serious disturbances. 
Some men are always having stikes to settle and a general 
diseontented feeling to combat. We have seen mills in the 
same locality, paying the same prices for the work where 
one of the mills would usually have trouble in keeping the 
help, while the others were operating smoothly. In this 
ease we had a personal knowledge of the situation and knew 
it was all the fault of the forenian. 

(To be continued.) 


AN IMPROVED KNITTING MACHINE. 


BY H. A. W. 


This machine is used for the production of that type 
of fabric in which sinker wale loops of successive courses 
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are transferred either into an adjoining needle wale or 
into needle wales on each side of the sinker wale. 

Fig. 1 is an inverted plan view of the cam ring which 
operates the transfer needles or points. Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 
5 are diagrams, illustrating the operation of the machine 
in transferring the sinker wale loops to an adjoining needle 
wale. 

In order to have an even tension on all of the loops, 





CAM DIAGRAM, AND TRANSFERRING STITCHES. 


and prevent one loop from pulling against another, a 
greater length of yarn for the formation of the first loop 
than for the second, is secured in this machine, which there- 
by relieves the tension upon the first loop and prevents 
the slackening of the succeeding loop. In order to effect 
this result a pair of transfer points, 1 and 2, is employed 
wherever a transfer is to be effected. The point 1 has 
the yarn receiving portion 3 of greater depth than the 
yarn-receiving portion 4 of the other point. 

The yarn for forming the first loop of the pair of 
loops to be transferred is applied to both points 1 and 2, 
as shown in Fig. 2; but before reaching the next yarn feed, 
the point 1 is withdrawn from under this first yarn, where- 
by the yarn for forming the second loop is applied only to 
the reduced portion 4 of the point 2, as shown in Fig. 
3. The second loop is consequently shorter than the first, 
but is long enough to compensate for the carrying forward 
of the course from which it was drawn; whereby both of 
the transferred loops may be under corresponding tension 
and no robbing and consequent shortening of the stitches 
of adjoining needle wales will take place. Neither will 
there be any tendeney to draw the needle wales toward each 
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other, nor to slacken the upper loop and the stitches adja- 
cent thereto. Consequently unobstructed eyelet holes of 
full area will be produced. 

The point 1 consists simply of a straight bar with a 
butt for the action of the cams in the dial cap 6; where- 
by said point is projected and retracted. 

The transfer point 2 has the inclined member 7; and 
when said point 2 is projected as shown in Fig. 4, the 
sinker wale loops hanging upon the same will be deflected 
laterally into position for engagement with the adjoining 
needles 8. The point 2 is then retracted, as shown in 
Fig. 5, after the needle 8 has properly engaged the loops. 

As the movements of the point 1 are different from 
the movements of the point 2, independent cams are em- 
ployed for operating each point as shown in Fig. 1. 

The cams 9, and 9’ are the projecting cams for the 
points 1, and the cams 10 and 10’ the retracting cams for 
said points. The cams 11 and 11’ are for effecting the 
initial projection of the points 2 to position for receiving 
the sinker wale loops; the cams 12 and 12’ those intended 


for effecting the final or transfer projection of said points; 
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and the cams I3 and 13’ those for effecting the retraction 
of the points 2 after the transfer. 
The cam ring shown is intended for use in connection 


with an eight-feed machine, both points being projected to 
the loop-receiving position at the feeds A and E; the points 
1 being retracted at the feeds B and F; and the points 
2 being further projected after passing the feeds B and 
F in order to transfer their loops to the adjoining needle. 
Both sets of points are retracted at the feeds C and D, 
and G and H, in order to provide for the formation of 
plain courses of stitches between the courses in which the 
eyelet holes are formed. There may be as many of these 
intervening feeds as the number of such plain courses to 
be produced. 

In Fig. 1 one pair of transfer points is shown at each 
feed, but in operating the machine, the transfer points will 
be located wherever it is desired to produce eyelet holes in 
the web. 

The vertical needles are mounted to reciprocate in a 
cylinder, and are operated by cams in a cam ring; while 
the transfer points are mounted to reciprocate radially in 
a dial and are operated by cams in the dial cap 6, as shown. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD OF DYEING UNION 
GOODS. 


(Contributed exclusively to Corron.) 
BY H. A. W. 


It has been found that by treatment of wool with 
chromium compounds, its affinity fer sulphur colors is con- 
siderably reduced, and further that the wool loses almost 
completely its affinity for sulphur colors, if instead of a 
treatment with chromium compounds alone, it is subjected 
to a treatment with formie aldehyde and chromium com- 
pounds. 

When dyeing a union fabric with sulphur colors, in 
which the wool has been treated as mentivned above, the 
cotton in the fabric takes the dye, while the wool will re- 
main practically white. It may be afterwards dyed with 
some suitable dye, if desired. To produce mixed colored 
effects, the wool may be first dyed and treated as explained 
above, before spinning or weaving with the cotton, in whien 
ease its color is unaltered when the cotton is dyed with a 
sulphur eolor. 


For dyeing with sulphur colors, it is advisable to em- 
ploy a method which does not impair the strength of 
the wool fiber. This is best accomplished by using a dye- 
bath containing the sulphur dye, sodium sulphide, and salts 
of organie acids possessing a reducing action, such as 
formie aeid, lactic acid, ete. 

When such a dye bath is employed for dyeing union 
goods, the wool fiber in the cloth is not injured, and fur- 
ther the lactie acid in the dyebath adds to the power of the 
formaldehyde and chromium compound, which these sub- 
stances exert in protecting the wool fiber from being dyed 
by the sulphur color. 

The wool is 


The process is carried out as follows: 
treated at about 140 degrees Fahrenheit in a bath eontain- 





ing one per cent. of formic aldehyde and 0.15 per cent. of 
potassium bichromate. It is then either spun or inter- 
woven with cotton according to whether the raw wool or 
yarn was treated. The union fabric is then dyed in a dye- 
bath charged per 154 pints of water, with .28 oz. of Kati- 
gen black TW extra, .28 oz. of erystallized sodium sul- 
phide, .18 oz. of calcined scda, 1.06 oz. of common salt, 
and .05 pint of the acid sodium salt of lactic acid. 
The goods are entered at about 70-80 degrees Fah- 
renheit and dyed for from 1 to 14% hours at this temper- 
ature, rinsed in water, and then in a dilute acetic acid so- 
lution. Instead of treating the wool fiber previous to weav- 
ing, it ean be treated after having been interwoven with 
cotton. In both eases black cotton eloth with white effects 
is obtained. 

Instead of bichromate 
chromium compounds, such as chromium fluoride may be 


of potassium, other suitable 


used. The treatment with chromium compounds and with 
formaldehyde can also be done in two different operations. 

To obtain mixed colored effects, the wools treated with 
formie aldehyde and the chromium compounds, either be- 
fore or after being dyed with suitable coloring matters, such 
as anthracene yellow C, acid anthracene red 3B, benzo fast 
red FC, brilliant wool-blue B extra, alkali fast green 3G 
extra. The dyeing of the wool, and treatment with for-. 
maldehyde and chromium compounds may be done either 
before the spinning, or weaving with cotton, or after; but 
in the latter case it must take place before the dyeing with 
the sulphur coloring-matters. If, however, the wool has 
been treated with formaldehyde and chromium compounds, 
the mixed fabrics can be dyed first with sulphur coloring- 
matters and afterwards with suitable wool dyes. Varie- 
gated effeets can be obtained by using wool dyed in differ- 
ent colors. If the dyeing of the wool precedes that of the 
cotton, care must be taken to select only such dyestuffs, 
which are not affected by the chemicals necessary for dye- 
ing the cotton. 
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OCCURRENCE AND RFMOVAL OF STAINS ON COT- 
TON GOODS. 





HyprocARBON SOLVENT. OLIveE Ow. COTTONSEED OIL. 
Caustic Sopa. Soap. Or STAs. 
Rust Strarmvs. Woop STarns. 


BY JOSEPH EH. HART, PH.D. 


From the standpoint of the bleacher and the manufac- 
turer of cotton goods of all kinds, there is hardly anything 
more disheartening than the occurrence of stains occa- 
sioned by a mineral oil or other cause, and although many 
efforts have been made from time to time to devise suitable 
means to remove the stains that are visible, yet the fact 
remains that at the present time we do not possess a process 
that is equally applicable to all classes of fabrics. 

There are many instances familiar to manufacturers and 
jobbers where goods after leaving the finishing room give 
every evidence of perfection and apparent freedom from 
oil spots, and yet, at a later date, unpleasant stains are 
painfully prominent, which seem to be developed while the 
goods are in transit or in subsequent storage. 

When unfinished fabries, containing oil stains in any 
form, are stored for an indefinite time and then subjected 
to the singeing process, the high temperature of the pro- 
cess tends to fix the oil in the fibers, so that their removal is 
a matter of some difficulty. Small stains of oil alone may 
be removed from fabries by the liberal use of hydro-carbon 
solvent, such as benzine or gasoline, or with the now well- 
known carbon tetrachloride, which has very largely come into 
use as a grease solvent in preference to benzine, on account 
of its absolute safety from an insurance standpoint, as it 
is quite non-inflammable. 

A good method to adopt in seeking to remove a mineral 
oil stain from a fabric is to soak the stained area thoroughly 
with olive oil or cottonseed oil, and then to subject the 
goods to a light boil in a weak caustic soda solution for 
several hours; followed by a thorough rinsing. Where 
small stains occur, or where, as frequently happens, in- 
numerable spots appear on the fabric, due to oil spattered 
from a belt or rapidly revolving wheel, such spots, as a 
general rule, contain fine particles of metal which become 
so closely lodged in the interstices of the fabric that it is 
absolutely impossible to wash them out with soap, or to 
remove them with solvents mentioned. 


The use of soap as an agent for the removal of stains 
is not to be wholly recommended; but caustic soda for cot- 
ton goods yields results that are much better, especially 
when a small amount of clear rosin is added to the boil, 
the reason for this addition being that it aids very materi- 
ally in emulsifying the fatty and waxy constituents natural 
to the cotton. Sinee the introduction and greatly increas- 
ing use of the soluble oils, their uses have materially les- 
sened the labor of removing oil stains in general from al! 
classes of goods. P-olonged boiling with the use of soluble 
oil is not necessary, a steeping in a weak solution heated 
to about 150 degrees Fakrenheit being quite sufficient. 

From a bleacher’s standpoint, stains of this character 
are permanent. Finely divided metal, such as is referred 
to above, lodged in the fabric with lubricating oil, has 
been removed with the aid of weak acid solvents, but it is 
needless to remark that, though the stain was removed, the 
fabrie itself suffered somewhat from loss of strength. One 
thing should be generally remembered in regard to the re- 
moval of oil stains, and that is that an oil consisting of 
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equal parts of olive oil or lard oil and twenty-eight degrees 
paraffine oil ean be removed with less difficulty than an oil 
cons'sting of equal parts of an oiein oil and a paraffine oil. 

Iron stains have at various times been confused with 
oil stains, but the former are very easily distinguished from 
the latter by the use of very dilute hydroehlorie acid, fol- 
lowed by thorough washing in plenty of water. Iron stains, 
upon a large seale, have in this manner been removed; but 
it is a practice which, if adopted, must be carried out 
quickly, on account of the possible injury to the goods by 
the acid. Rust stains are generally traceable to iron rust 
on the inside of the kier, which is rubbed off during the 
plaiting down, and are difficult to remove, as is also the 
stain: not infrequently made by thoughtlessly turning on the 
water that has been standing some time in an iron service 
pipe. If the stains appear to be very slight, the best 
remedy is to give them a second chemicing and souring, 
while, should they be heavy, even the usual soda ash boil 
may not reduce them. 

Stains due to the use of old and rotten wood in fixtures 
about the bleach works, as in trucks, racks, ete., are hard to 
remove by any means other than reboiling, and when such 
old timber is in such places as to come accidentally in con- 
tact with wet goods, it should be at once removed. 

Summing up the subject of stains, the two most im- 
portant, from a bieacher’s point of view, are the iron 
stains which may originate even during the bleaching 
process; and the oil stains, both visible and invisible that 
may be on the yarn even before it is woven. There is no 
doubt that, if the mills would use vegetable oil instead of 
the usual line of petroleum products for goods to be 
bleached, and would encase, wherever possible, parts of 
loomes, ete., and protect the cloth also from the possibility 
of oil drops from the floor above; the percentage of trouble 
from such causes would be very materially reduced. 

In the removal of stains, the question of good soaps 
should never be overlooked. A good, well made tallow 
soap should always have the preference over a yellow soap 
with or without rosin, and certainly over soaps made of 
greases of uncertain origin. 

Many stains upon broad goods and laces can be traced 
directly to the short time the dyer is permitted to handle 
them. It is a mistake to presume that all classes of textiles 
ean be treated in the same space of time; and unless the 
bleacher, by the use of sufficient time, is permitted to re- 
move the waxy and the other matters contained in the 
cotton. stains will appear at a later period, which can then 
be removed only by means of harsh treatment; and then, 
perhaps, not completely. 

By boiling the goods a short time in the kier, surface 
oil only is removed, while prolonged action of the caustic 
lye, under the combined influence of a little rosin and 
steam pressure, should be thorough in its action, leaving 
the goods sweet and clean. 

From time to time it is announced that someone has 
at last discovered a process for successfully removing oil 
stains, and at one time it was believed that the so-called 
aniline oil method had solved the problem, but in the 
laboratory it was abandoned as being impracticable. 


Cement companies used about 8,000,000 yards of cotton 


bagging annually. 





Cotton cloth has taken the place of wall paper in thou- 
sands of modern homes. 
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THE PRIZE CONTEST WINNERS. 

The letter contest for prizes aggregating $100 in cash, 
which was announced in August, closed on October 15 
and all letters bearing post-mark of that date were ad- 
mitted. Letters came.from every part of the country, but 
the majority of the contestants live in the South. In- 
quiries concerning the rules of the contest were received 
by Corron from practically every State of the United 
States, where textiles are manufactured, from Canada, and 
from Europe. Many of these inquiries came too late to 
make competition possible by the writers. 

The letters for the contest were written by mill owners, 
managers, superintendents, and overseers. Many letters 
show the most painstaking effort, the result of hours of eal- 
eulation and research. The letters, as a whole, are of 
the highest possible character as indicated by those here- 
tofore printed and those appearing in this issue. Owing 
to this faet the decision has involved great care and labor 
on the part of the judges of the contest. The judges, 
Professors Nelson and Camp and the editor of Corron, 
passed judgment without knowledge of the names of the 
writers. Each letter was given a number when it was 
received, and a typewritten copy made without the name 
of the writer appearing on the sheet. A copy of each 
letter thus prepared, was turned over to the judges for 
their consideration. With the exeeption of Corron’s editor, 
the judges will have no knowledge of the names of the 
writers of the letters they chose as winning until they read 
this notice. 

The prize winners are as follows: 


First Prize $50 ........ J. H. Stillwell, Gastonia, N. C. 
Seconp Prize $25 ...... A. S. Dalton, Alabama City, Ala. 
NG Pere C. L. Harris, Newberry, 8S. C. 
. fo ere ae W. P. Hurt, Trenton, Tenn. 
, . - Serre James Garvin, Lowell, Mass. 
| ee R. L. Stevens, Columbus, Ga. 
PT BN occas dn demos H. G. Smith, Converse, S. C. 


Checks for the several amounts were mailed to the 
respective winners on October 25th. 

Corron regrets that it was impossible to have each 
letter a prize winner, for there are few of all those re- 
ceived that fail to show a thorough understanding of 
the subject diseussed and the exceptional ability and knowl- 
edge of the writer. 

The limitations of our space make it impossible to 
print all letters received, but a number in addition to those 
already printed will appear in future issues. It has been 
most refreshing to read those broad-minded liberal and 
tolerant letters discussing the social conditions of the mill. 
In not one has there been a suggestion of unfair treatment 
or of unpleasant relations whether the letter came from 
a manager or an overseer. 

The opinions of the judges are not infallible; all hava 
had long experience in the examination of manuscripts. 
The marked excellence of many letters made the decisions 
very difficult, and there will doubtless be readers who will 
not eoneur in the judges opinion but everyone has the privi- 
lege of his own opinion. Corton hopes, that inasmuch as 
all letters could not win prizes, that the writers of the 
many others which came so close will have derived much 
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profit from the time, thought and care expended. Then, 
too, the new contest announced in the advertising pages 
of this issue offer a further opportunity. The editor re- 
grets that the modesty of the contestants led them to 
request us not to publish their names when printing their 
letters because so many of them are productions of which 
any one may have justifiable pride in being known as the 
writer. 





THE SPINNING ROOM. 





(First Prize WINNER.) 





BY J. H. STILLWELL, GASTONIA, N. C. 

Weak yarn is one of our greatest troubles and a bad 

spinning frame causes poor running work which all spin- 
ners try to avoid. Weak yarn is mostly caused from bad 
cotton, but a majority of spinners blame the carder with it. 
Yarn ean be twisted until it is brittle and has no stretch 
about it, but will not break until it is subjected to a strain. 
Sometimes the mill will try to spin too fine a number of 
yarn for the staple of cotton used, thus causing weak yarn 
and bad running work. We mostly have ordinary cotton, 
and the writer believes from experience with this staple 
that number 30s is about the limit for warp yarn that 
should be spun. 

The writer does not think that the draft should exceed 
12 or at the most 13. We are aware that this draft is ex- 
ceeded, but I think spinners will agree with me that when 
this number is exceeded, the frame will not run satisfac- 
torily. This draft is for double roving. With single rov- 
ing, experience teaches that the draft should not exceed 8. 
When quite young, I was running a section in a large South 
Carolina mill and there was a general discussion as to which 
was the proper thing; single or double roving. But now 
every spinner who has run both will not hesitate to say 
that they do not want single roving on finer than 20s yarn. 
Exeessive speed of a spinning frame will not make the 
company anything in the end.It causes the work to run 
badly; makes a lot of waste; works the spinner harder; 
eauses the travelers to run badly and all spinners know 
that it wears the rings out quickly. 

Worn travelers and high speed, causing the yarn to lash 
the separators. weaken the varn and make thiek and thin 
places. A point on travelers for spinning fine yarn is 
that it is not necessary to change travelers; they will come 
off as soon as worn. Coarse yarn travelers should be 
changed when worn, as they are liable to make bad yarn 
and almost sure to make bad running work. When the 
work runs bad, we make bad varn because when the ends are 
piered by the spinner, a flaw in the thread is generally 
made. 

When changing travelers it should not be done by doffer 
hovs; they have not the judgment and do not exercise 
the eare that should be taken. When it is done, the over- 
seer shonld stay near by and see that nothing is used to 
knock the travelers onto the rings. When necessary they 
should he taken off with an awl to keep from ruining the 
ring. Assuming that the roving is good, I believe that the 
most general cause of bad running work are the top rolls. 
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They may be worn until not level or fluted; they may need 
oil or need eleaning by having the waste taken.out from 
under the saddle or out of the end of the roller cap bar. 
It is not advisable to use a roll after it causes an end to 
break. The back top rolls should never be changed to the 
front. Good rolls should be kept in back as well as front. 
The bearings of the steel rollers should be oiled often. 
We can not specify a general rule as to the frequency of 
oiling them, for it should be done according to the speed 
of the rollers. The ends of the top leather roller do 
not need oiling after the frame has been running about 
three months; but only when a new one is put in. The 
overseer should not depend upon any one to see that the 
top rolls are properly cleaned twice in 12 hours. It should 
be done if something else had to be left undone. When 
oiling the center bearings of the top rolls, there should be 
plenty of time taken and they should be properly oiled at 
least once in 12 hours. Some saddles have wicks in them, 
which is a very good thing, but for fear the oil does not 
get to the rolls, put a small sponge on the spout of an oiler 
and touch it to the running roller just under the saddle. 
Oiling the spindles should be done once a week, but if 
we were sure they were all oiled properly, once in two weeks 
would do, but to oil onee a week puts us on the safe side. 
We should have a very careful man to oil our spindles for 
that is the costly part of a frame. Have a box made so 
the man ean sit comfortable, and you will surely get better 
results. There are a lot of spindles not properly set that 
is, the machine erectors do not do this fo most spinners’ no- 
They run the ring rail half up and set the spindles 
to rings at that point. We know that is not the right way. 
They should first be set when the rail is near the bottom of 
the traverse top, and if the spindles are not in the center 
of their respective rings they are not plumb. Those out of 
plumb should be papered up until they are in the center 
Then run the rail back to the bottom and 
Spindles and 


tions. 


of the rings. 
see that the spindles are still in the center. 
rings should be set onee a year without fail. 


Slack bands give everybody trouble who has anything 
Bands made of roving will give good 
satisfaction, and tend to keep down some of the trouble. 


to do with the yarn. 
They don’t stretch like twisted yarn bands. A worn bob- 
bin is very little thought of, but if one does not fit the 
the spindle it makes trouble all over the mill; the spinner 
ean not keep up the end, and it makes slack yarn. A guide 
wire that is worn must be taken out before anything can 
be done satisfactorily with the end. To set the guide wires, 
they should be plumb over the respective spindles. The 
latest improved Whitin guide ean not be moved by the spin- 
In looking after the guide wires we 
rause them to be out of 


ner without a wrench. 
will find different things that 
plumb. Sometimes the bolsters of the spindles are worn; 
sometimes the bolster pin is worn off and ayain some bolster 
eases have the top worn. 

A bad ring may be used for a time, but it is only a loss 
to the company. It will soon throw cff enough travelers to 
pay for a new ring; besides this, every time a traveler 
comes off it makes waste and a weak place in the yarn or a 
lump. Some overseers claim that a traveler bears on a 
very small portion of the ring, and that it will keep the 
This is a mistake. The should be 
If uneven yarn is being made on 


ring clean. rings 
cleaned occasionally. 
some frame in the room, examine all draft gears as one or 


more teeth may be broken out. The gear may not be set 
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deep enough and will slip a little sometime. On a worn 
frame the gear must be just right or it will jump a little 
Cockled and limpy yarns are made 

Sometimes it is bad piecing, dry 
Lumps will 


and cause cut yarn. 
from different causes. 
rolls, dirty cleaners, or dirty scavenger rolls. 
sometimes get into roving by having a longer staple bale of 
cotton get in our mixing than the frames are set for. A 
good plan is to get our rolls set properly for the staple of 
cotton we have, and then take out our back saddles and 
close up our rolls a little; we don’t find much cockled yarn 
then. The weight hook may get down on the back board, 
and eause lumpy yarn and thick and thin places. 

Do not have anything fanned off in the spinning room. 
We know it is liable to catch in the yarn and twist in, and 
make bunches and lumps. Spinning ends that are running 
badly should have everything looked after immediately. 
Size and see that the number of yarn is all right; take bob- 
bins from the carder and size from them twice a day. The 
number is not likely to get off then. If it should not 
weigh right the first time, do not change the draft gear 
right away for sometimes it may be off then come up all 
right. These changes will make several different numbers 


of yarn. 





RULES FOR SLASHING. 


(Seconp Prize WINNER.) 
BY A. S. DALTON, ALABAMA CITY, ALA. 

First, place the required number of section beams in 
the frame, so that they will pull under the beams on the 
bottom row and over the beams on the top row; then 
see that all the beams are in line. 

Second, arrange the weights on the frictions on the 
first and third beams from the back. You should have two 
sizes of weights to use: one twice the size of the other, 
and when the set is half out, take off the heavy and put 
on the light weights. A set should not under any cireum- 
strnees ke run out with the weights you start with. 

Third. pull the warp over until all beams are even 
and straight; then put in tape or lease strings having 
them double. 

Fourth, pick the lease strings about 20 inches from the 
comb; this saves warp which means money saved for the 
company. Be sure to pick lease even and you will make 
a smooth beam. 

Fifth, put in the lease rods. 

Sixth, place loom beams in head and wind the eomb 
in or out to correspond with beam head. 

Seventh, now you are ready to start the frame. Wind 
the mush roller down within one inch of the bottom of 
the box, then run in the size to within one-half inch of 
the top of mush roller. Now turn on steam enough to 
keev the size boiling gently while running. 

Eighth. see that the slack roller is in place and see 
that the flannel on the squeeze roller is in good condition. 
Start up the slasher on slow speed, and blow out the 
eylinders to let the cold air out so that dry steam mav 
take its place. You must be governed by the width of 
the warp as to how much steam pressure to use. On 
starting in the morning, when the evlinders are cold. turn 
on more steam than is required to dry the yarn and run 
with this for 15 or 20 minutes or until the cylinders are 
hot, then reduce the pressure to just enough to dry the 
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warp. Too much steam pressure will bake the size on the 
warp and cause it to be brittle. 

Ninth, see that the drain pipes work all right and 
don’t let water accumulate in the cylinders as jt would 
make it impossible to dry the warp properly, besides being 
more or less dangerous. It is a safe plan to stop your 
frame each night with the valves in the cylinder head on 
bottom and leave them open. 

Tenth, when you have found out just how much steam 
pressure it takes to dry your warp, then set your pop-off 
vaive at that pressure. The valve will stick when cold, 
so it is a very good plan when starting to raise it to 
see that it is not stuck. Be sure to watch your reducing 
valve and see that it works properly. Now start on fas- 
ter speed and watch everything closely for some time af- 
ter starting; feel the warp behind the lease rods to see 
if the size is all right. Watch carefully to see if your 
warp is drying properly. 

Eleventh, see that the proper amount of cloth is on 
the teusion rollers in front. See that they pull uniformly 
with the rolls in size. If there is not cloth enough on the 
front rolls, the warp will slip on the cylinders. Be care- 
ful not to put on too much, as it will cause the rolls to 
pull the yarn too fast, and thus pull all the stretch out 
of the yarn. Watch your friction in front and see that 
it does not pull any of the stretch out of the yarn between 
the tension roller and the beam. 

Twelfth, see that your press roller is perfectly round 
and smooth. Notice it every few days, as handling it in 
changing a set sometimes causes a small burr on the end 
and if not noticed will damage a number of warps by the 
rough end cutting the yarn. Be careful that the weight 
on the press roller is not too heavy because if it is your 
beam will be too hard. Regulate the press roller and head 
friction so that when your beam is full you ean make an 
impression on it with your knuckle. 

Thirteenth, don’t forget that the maia art in running 
a slasher is to know how to keep all the frictions regu- 
lated perfectly. Watch your friction on the section beams; 
wateh your friction on tension roller; and watch your 
friction in front. 

Fourteenth, be careful to look over your frame often 
to see that all the nuts and set screws are tight and espe- 
cially keep all set serews tight that hold the gears on 
shaft and tension rollers. Notice carefully and keep your 
lease straight in ease you have a break down. Take a new 
lease in case of bad warping and laps. A first-class 
slasher tender never cuts a lap while the frame is on 
fast speed. 

When stopping to doff a warp beam, don’t let your 
frame stand any longer than possible, because if you do, it 
will make a roller mark in your warp which will give 
trouble in the weave room and sometinies they have to 
be cut out and sent back on the slasher man. This means 
more warp waste charged up to him besides the money 
the company loses. If you are going to work for a mill, 
work to their interest; if not, quit and don’t cause them 
to lose money. Always do unto others as you would like 
for them to do unto you. Sometimes the warp will slack 
and twist some between size box and cylinders, so that 
it will be best to run on slow speed until this slack and 
twisted part has passed the lease rods. 

When stopping at noon or at night, wind the mush 
roller up out of the size hox, stop the slasher, eut the 
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steam off from the cylinder and size box, raise sponge 
ro.ler first, t en raise tension roller and slip the. belt on 
the tight pulley and off as quickly as possible. This is 
done to take all the slack out of the yarn. 

Be careful to notice around the squeeze roller and when 
eutting a lap off of said roller, stop the frame then cut 
it off carefully, as you are liable to snag the flannel. A 
small defect in the flannel on either the squeeze or ten- 
sion roller will do a great deal of damage. 

Before starting up in the morning first draw off the 
bottom of your size which you will find to be very thin, 
then skim your size and boil what remains, using a soft 
wood paddle to stir around the edges and in the corners 
while boiling, being careful to get all the lumps off the 
bottom. After the size has boiled, let the mush roller 
down. Start the frame slowly and examine your warp 
carefully to ascertain whether your size is up to the stand- 
ard or not, as sometimes water will accumulate in the 
bottom of the size vat and in the steam pipe, which will 
enter the vat when the valve is opened to boil size, which 
will make your size too thin. In this case, draw off old 
size and replace it with fresh or you might leave the old 
size in and get some cold water in a bucket and add to it 
{wo or three pounds of starch; use your hands to dissolve 
it thoroughly, then empty it into the size box and boil 
10 minutes. 

By thus adding to the old weak size, you get good re- 
sults besides you save so much. Don’t forget to watch 
your size all the time, if it is falling off of the warp in 
the weave room, it is not cooked enough in the size kettle, 
or is not boiled into the yarn in the size box or vat. In 
ease you can’t stop it from falling off, change your for- 
mula and use quantities sufficient to overcome the trouble, 
keeping in remembrance that you want the size in the yarn 
and in it to stay. 

We are governed in making size by the number of the 
yarn and kind of looms we are slashing for, and the per 
cent. of size wanted. Observe all the above rules and you 
are sure to meet with suecess. I will give you a sizing 
formula for print cloth. 


as ¥+ ove Ved seh sn vénd¥ edn nen 120 gallons 
ee ee Pee Pe ey 60 pounds 
I 6 <8 + Gide ead ae ag te came ae 9 pounds 
RE 2 ica Bids Redken basncadeoks va 14% pounds 


Boil 60 minutes or until thoroughly eooked. 
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GRADING AND MIXING. 


(ONE OF THE PRIzE WINNERS. ) 








BY W. P. HURT, TRENTON, TENN. 

Grading and mixing cotton is of more importance t- 
the manufacturer than any other special line of work con- 
nected with the process. Long and short fiber will not 
spin well together, while coarse and fine silky fibers give 
a yarn full of weak and heavy thick places that does not 
run well in spinning. This is one of the reasons why we 
have bad running work one day and good the next. 

In all localities bales of cotton come into the market 
with more or less different lengths of staple. Say we have 
a local cotton of seven-eights or one-inch staple, while low 
damp fertile land will produce one and one-eight to one 
and one-quarter-inch staple. This is averaged at one or 
one and one-eight staple, generally called loeal cotton. In 
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such localities as Memphis, Dyersburg, Vicksburg and 
other cotton districts the graders do a good business. 
Quite often the cotton merchant knows nothing about grad- 
ing, but employs an expert and his season’s purchase is 
gone through in a careful way; every bale of certain length 
and cleanliness is tagged and numbered. The tag usually 
contains two numbers, one of them being afterwards torn 
off and earefully wrapped in the sample with the length 
of staple marked on the tag. 

All of this cotton is generally bought from the farmer 
at market prices. When graded the cotton measuring one 
and one-eighth or more brings a premium, or in other 
words the longer the staple the better the price it brings 
to the merchant. The longer the staple the more the 
manufacturer of the various lengths will pay for it. 

How do we determine the length of staple? By taking 
a lump of cotton from the bale and grasping it with 
both hands, gently twisting and pulling the lump in two 
parts. Throw the part down from the right hand and 
with the forefinger and thumb pull the fibers from the 
left hand and back again until the fibers are thoroughly 
cleansed from all foreign matter and lie parallel. The 
length ean then be measured with an ordinary rule, and 
the exact length of staple determined. Here is what we 
save by pulling and measuring cotton before it enters the 
mixing; we save for our employer thousands of pounds 
of yarn and cloth every year that would otherwise go 
as seconds or be made into waste. 

Many of the mills using local cotton depend entirely 
upon the loeal cotton merchant and one-half of those will 
tell they can tell the length by pulling or picking a tuft 
to pieces between their fingers. This is absurd. Quite 
often have I had cotton merchants tell me they could de- 
termine the exact length without pulling or measuring. I 
simply looked wise, went into the mills using their cotton 
and found plenty of ecockled yarn and the foreman moving 
rolls trying to prevent it. It pays the carder or superin- 
tendent to pull and measure the staple of every bale before 
allowing it to enter a mixing. 

Many young men are anxious to learn the theory 
of manufacturing, and eopy every little short note from 
newspapers, textile books and other sources. Those are good 
in their places, but I would advise every young man who 
aspires to important positions in textile manufacturing to 
take the short road through a reputable textile school, and 
afterwards keep the mind brightened by reading and learn- 
ing every advanced idea whether practical or theoretical. 
In all textile schools as much or more stress is laid on 
the importance of grading and mixing than any other part 
of the textile course. 

J mention this because so many are prejudiced against 
the young man with a textile school education. The best 
and most competent managers as well as the most suecess- 
ful, are proud of their textile school education. And such 
coupled with a practical knowledge of the business means 
suecess to the aspiring young man. 

Let every mill carefully grade and mix its cotton. Get 
each mixing blended and note the results in spinning and 
the quality of yarn. I am aware that mills in the South 
are giving this more attention than in past years. And 
many are the mills that would rather Have an overseer 
leave them, than have him put in a mixing of cotton with- 
out carefully pulling and measuring the staple on both 


sides of each bale. When you point out a man who prac- 
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tices grading and mixing, I will point to that man as one 
who makes money for his company. I may say here, that 
yarn that sold ten to twenty years ago for a good price 
and was considered fairly good would not go on the market 
as seconds or low grades now. Why? Because men have 
learned to do things better, to get better results from every 
source, and things that seemed almost too small to care 
for twenty years ago look like giants to-day, and now we 
eall them big things. 

Opening and mixing should be done with greatest care. 
Open as much as space will permit, but do not open and 
mix any bale that will vary 1-16 of an inch either way 
from your standard. Regarding the variation in numbers, 
the shorter staple cotton loses more and weighs less when 
spun, while the longer staple loses less and weighs more 
when spun into yarn. Thus a lap, weighing forty pounds 
made of one-inch cotton and spun into 40s yarn should 
then weigh about 36 pounds. If made of 14-inch staple 
and run with the same draft, the production could be in- 
creased at every machine from slubbers to spinning, and 
each machine would use a twist gear from four to eight 
teeth larger. 

If the reader will watch this point, and mix only cotton 
of the length your goods require and reject all other, your 
goods will never vary more than five points from standard 
and your yarn will not vary more than twenty-five points 
either way from the standard number, Any one can de- 
pend on such mixing, and with such as 
sereens, and breast-plates on ecards, all having the same 
setting, a regular running yarn and cloth can be obtained. 


mote knives, 


THE MANAGEMENT OF HELP. 


(One oF THE Prize WINNERS.) 
BY C. L. HARRIS, NEWBERRY, 8. C. 

This is a subject that has, I think, grown to colossal 
proportions owing to the rapid multiplication of cotton 
mills, which offer additional employment to so many peo- 
ple, thus making it so easy to obtain work. It is one 
of the gravest propositions that confronts the mill manager 
to-day. It is a self-evident fact to every wide-awake man- 
ufacturer that the man who can not successfully manage 
help is rapidly becoming useless as a superintendent, for 
it takes good help to run a mill. 

In the first place, I consider that a suecessful manager 
of help must be a man, and when I say a man, I mean it 
in every sense that the word implies. And further, he 
should be a man all the time; he should also strive to be at 
his best morally and socially. He should always be found 
on the sonnd and safe-side of everv moral and soeial is- 
sue that is brought before the community in which he 
lives. Now, I am well aware of the fact that many men, 
at least until recent years, have attached very little impor- 
tance to the moral and social qualifications of a manager 
of help. But let us pause right here and think for a mo- 
ment of the effect of the morality and sociability of our 
superiors upon us, and to what extent these qualities have 
contributed to their suecess in controlling us. 

Let us not try to deceive ourselves into believing that 
our community and our help are indifferent to these things, 
though they may sometimes seem to be. Many a time you 
will, if you are a manager of help, be the subject of dis- 
eussion around the tables and the firesides of your opera- 
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tives, and if they are able to link your name at «ll times 
with that which is clean, pure, and maniy, whewer they 
be children or adults, and especially if they be -«hildren, 
it will stimulate them to imitate you, and will g-ve tone 
to their conduct, which will make a tremendous emtribu- 
tion te your efficiency and influence when they come under 
ycur control. So much for the moral and social g-,alifica- 
tions of an overseer. 

Now I think the next most valuable asset that 9. over- 
seer can have to suecessfully manage help is a competent 
second hand, and a set of section men who are interested, 
eareful, friendly, tactful, and impartially courteow « the 
operatives. This need not, when intelligently practiced, 
eliminate any of the rigidity of system, for I heartily en- 
dorse a reasonably rigid system. Since it is very =eldom 
that an overseer finds, on going to a new position, s set of 
men possessing the above mentioned qualification., and 
since he efien can not hire them, it is his duty tc train 
them, and instill these qualifications into them. Ar over- 
seer must have, for the sake of example, if for n-«hing 
else, a second hand and set of section men who are .nter- 
ested in their work. For their examples are contagious 
and spread rapidly. 

There are several things by which an overseer nay 
awaken the interest of his men, but I shall just meution 
one which I consider productive of the best and most perma- 
ment results, and that is, to stay in close, friendly but 
not familiar, touch with them and encourage them to tili- 
gently apply themselves to the mastering of the detaiw of 
the machinery in their charge. They should also try to 
diseover any defects that may exist and discuss the remedy 
for it. 

There are many overseers in the country who seer to 
think, or who want to create the impression, that 1uey 
know it all and are not willing for any one, especially 
their own section men to teach them anythiug new. The 
fact of the business is that every practical man knows t it 
there are small peculiarities about every job, and oft: t- 
times about several machines on the same job, that no 
man knows or ever will know, except ihe man who puts cn 
the »veralls and works around the machine for hours at « 
time watching and studying for those peculiarities. 

There are not one-third of the men on sections to-da, 
who are going to do this when they feel that when they 
make the diseovery, they are not going to receive any er- 
eouragement or credit for it from the overseer. I know 
an overseer now who is losing immeasurably in the qual- 
ity of his production just on account of the above-name* 
trouble. He has a man in his room who practically holds 
the key to his trouble, but this man’s ideas have been 
snubbed and discouraged by his overseer until now he ha» 
no idea of trying to put them into execution. Thus it is 
greatly to the advantage of the overseer to furnish the 
incentive, and inspire and spur his men on to closer appli- 
eation and greater development in usefulness for his em- 
ployer. 

Now, ‘n regard to the treatment of help in general, 
each overseer should in his daily duties so impress his 
help that each one in his room, from second hand down to 
sweeper, would feel sure that when he comes to him 
with a reasonable request or grievance he will at least re- 
ceive careful consideration and an impartial hearing. 

An overseer can by his eareful example and precept 
train all those in authority under him to accord those un- 
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An overseer should 


der them the same kind of treatment. 
train his second hand and section men up to the high- 
est point of efficiency, and then stand behind them and 
support them to the limit of ‘consistency, and make every 
hand in the room feel that he or she will be promptly 
punished for any violation of any set rule and punished, 
too, without fear or favor. I have no sympathy with 
the idea that is abroad in the land that you have to be 
lax and loose with help in order to hold them. I believe 
that if the ideas as set forth were put into effect in the 
mills of this country to-day, they would add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the management. 





—- 


SETTING THE HARNESS. 





(ONE OF THE PRIzE WINNERS.) 
BY JAMES GARVIN, LOWELL, MASS. 





In discussing weave room problems, there is one that 
is very little mentioned, but is one of great importance in 
connection with the production of a fabric, I refer to the 
setting of the harness. A loom may be in perfect order 
in every other respects and yet the harness may not be 
set properly to obtain the best results on the class of goods 
that are being woven. If we are weaving light picked 
lawns, we must set our harness even, with the crank on or 
near the front center, otherwise we will have “cracks” 
in the cloth almost every time we stop and start the loom. 

If, three, four or five-harness goods or fancies are being 
woven, we should set the harnesses even, with the crank a 
little forward from the bottom center. If we have heavy 
sheetings or duck we should set the harness even, with 
the crank at bottom center and raise the whip roll higher 
than the center of the shed; this will spread the warp 
threads evenly in the fabrie and hide all reed marks. For 
every heavy duck or other heavy fabrics such as denims, 
ete., we may set the harness even, with the crank earlier 
than bottom center. Experience teaches us that the heavier 
the fabric is, the earlier should the harness be set, as in 
doing so we can put in more picks per inch without the 
cloth beating back and feeling loose on the loom. Of 
course, there is a limit to this rule, for if we set the har- 
ness too soon, it will be closing the shed before the shuttle 
has time to get through, and we will have skips at the 
selvage, or the shuttle will be trapped before reaching 
the box, and the loom will bang, and perhaps cause dam- 
age to warp yarn. 

In weaving eorduroy we must set the harness even, 
with the reed up to the eloth, just the same as for light 
lawn. The reason for this is that corduroy warp yarn is 
usually two or three-ply twisted yarn and the filling is 
usually soft twisted single yarn, so we can easily see that 
if the harnesses pass the center in changing before the 
pick is beaten up, the pick is sought between the two 
shades of warp crossing each other, and as the reed pushed 
the pick into place in the cloth, the soft filling yarn is 
sawed between the twisted warp yarn, and is cut, which is 
a serious defect to corduroy. 

In weaving a fabrie with tape selvages such as sateens, 
ete., the selvage motion should be set to change slightly 
later than the body harness, as this will cause the selvage 
yarn to weave tighter than it would otherwise do, and we 
will thus avoid selvage skips. Sometimes, however, we de- 
part from the foregoing rule for some special reason that 
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may apply to some particular case, as for example, if we 
have a soft warp that is weaving badly, we can reduce 
the strain by setting our harness a little later, or if we 
have a loom that is weaving kinky filling, we can some- 
times remedy the trouble after all other efforts have failed, 
by simply setting the harness a little earlier, as this causes 
the shed to close on the pick and takes up the slack all 
the way across before it has time to kink in one place. 


Another thing that is worthy of mention is the fact that 
many a bad warp that ordinarily would not weave had been 
made to weave well by simply setting the harness on 
the opposite pick. This may seem ridiculous to some 
readers, but those who have had practical experience know 
it to be a fact. The foregoing refers to looms whose 
erank is on the top center when the loom picks the shuttle, 
but some looms run the opposite way, and the shuttle is 
picked with the crank at bottom center, and on such looms 
we would have to set our harness differently, and reckon 
from top center instead of bottom center. A slight dif- 
ference would be experienced here, as the bottom center 
of the former would be slightly earlier than the top center 
of the latter, caused by the pitman pin being higher than 
the center of revolution of the crank. This pitman pin is 
put higher purposely to cause an eccentric motion of the 
lay, that is, the lay pauses longer at the back of the throw 
than at the front. This accomplishes two purposes, first, 
the shuttle has more time to pass through the shed owing 
to the pause of the lay at back center, and secondly, the lay 
comes forward quickly and strikes a quick sharp blow to 
drive home the pock at front of the center. 

One more point to consider in setting the harness is 
the shape of the cams we are using, for if we are using 
a round cam the shed will not open so quickly as it will 
with cams that are more or less elliptical in shape. If 
we should happen to be weaving a fabrie that would oceupy 
the full width of the reed space, and had round cams on 
the loom, we should have to set our harness to suit the 
shuttle entering and leaving the shed. With such a fabric 
I would suggest using a different shaped cam. 

A good section hand will always see that in setting 
his harness, the straps will pull evenly, and will roll evenly 
on the top rollers. The writer has seen many a loom where 
the straps would overlap on one pick, and on the opposite 
pick the other strap would be pulling away from the top 
roll. Harnesses that are set in such. a manner ean not 
produce good work. This fault is more in evidence on a 


five-harness sateen. 
A CARDER’S TROUBLES AND HOW TO OVERCOME 
THEM. 


(Onze oF THE PrRizE WINNERS.) 
BY R. L. STEVENS, COLUMBUS, GA. 


The picker room and its management have a great deal 


to do with bad work. Aprons slipping and lap splitting 
give rise to a great deal of trouble. The waste fed in 
with good cotton should be mixed as nearly uniform as 
possible. Keep a good set of evener belts on your eveners 
and keep your beater blades sharp, as a round edged 
beater gives trouble after the laps leave picker room. 
Keep good belting on fhe eveners and make your evener 
traverse easy. Have your laps condensed the same and 
see that they weigh just right and most of your trouble 
in the picker room will be avoided. 
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With cards we find various troubles. Many carders 
do not notice about the draft that get under the cards, 
from openings around the bottom. The bottom of the samp- 
sons should be blocked up air tight so as not to allow 
any air or draft to get under the cylinder, because the 
more draft that gets under the cylinders, the more dirt and 
fly go out into the sliver from suction of the lickerin and 
cylinder. This fact alone will prevent you from getting 
the same results from card with the same settings all 
through. The entire bottom of the sampsons should be air 
tight, so as to allow the cards to be set to the same gauge. 
This alone will help in the evening of the sliver, and give 
an equal amount of fiy and motes from each card. 


The back draft preventer that shields the eylinder 
between the lickerin and flats is the most important part 
about a card setting, and is a point that has evidently not 
been studied thoroughly, as this draft preventer plate has 
given more trouble to a card and spinning room than any 
other point about the ecard. There are more cloudy and 
neppy slivers caused by this preventer plate being set 
wrong than any other two setting points about a card. This 
plate is adjustable, and if properly set will lay the fibers 
smooth and straight on the cylinder, after the lickerin has 
delivered same to the cylinder, thus giving the flats an 
opportunity to card and clean the fibers and take off such 
as motes and neps from the straight fibers that have been 
properly prepared for the flats to act upon. 

If this plate is set too far off from the cylinder, it 
will cause cloudy and lumpy work, because the draft will 
be too great between the plate and cylinder, and the fibers 
will catch to the edge of the plate and roll under, thus form- 
ing lumps. Furthermore the flats will take out such fibers 
as should go into eloth. To set this plate as close as 7 
or 10 gauge will break the draft between the plate and 
eylinder, and eause the fibers to lie straight on the cylin- 
der and they are then prepared for the action of the flats. 
The flats will then take nothing out in stripping except 
the ecard slubs and such other impurities as ought to come 
out of the eotton that the mote knives failed to reach at 
the back of the ecards. With this setting, the sliver will be 
smooth and even. 

Another point that requires consideration about a card 
is that of flat stripping in front of each ecard. The va- 
riations in the weight of slivers are partly caused from 
that fact. Some strippings are much heavier than others. 
The heavier the strippings are, the lighter the sliver, and 
conversely, the lighter the strippings, the heavier the 
sliver. 

The strippings are governed altogether by the draft 
between the stripping plate and flats, and it is very neces- 
sary to have the strippings all to weigh equally from a 
certain number of flats. They should be weighed about 
an hour after the strippers have stripped the cylinders 
clean. 

We now come to a consideration of the drawing frames, 
the carder’s greatest trouble. This is considered the sim- 
plest machine in the ecard room, at the same time drawing 
is one of the most important, and should always have the 
best help to operate these machines that can be found. 
They should know the nature of cotton, and should cor- 
rect the slightest defect that oecurs on a frame, as bad 
work on the drawing is really worse than bad work on 
any machine in the mill. One great trouble of some 
earding is that the calender roll of the drawing sometimes 
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draws just a fraction too tight, but not enough to pull the 
ends down, and not enough to see plainly. It is not enough 
to change the gauge for, as it will run too loose. Chang- 
ing gears continually will give trouble throughout the en- 
tire mill. However, the only remedy for this trouble is to 
change the gear on the front roll that drives the calender 
rolls, as the change then will not be so great as a change 
of the calender gear. 

Another important point about a drawing frame is 
that of the preventer roll gear at the back of the frame. 
The roll behind the frame that pulls the card slivers from 
the cans sometimes gives a great deal of trouble. This 
roll should be geared up so as to run just as fast as the 
back steel roll, but no faster. If it runs faster, the slivers 
will pile up behind the rolls, and if it runs slower than 
the steel roll, the slivers will be badly stretched between 
the steel roll and the preventer roll, thus causing a lighter 
sliver and producing more or less uneven work. 

In regard to oil'ng the drawineg frame, some carders 
give orders for the drawing rolls to be oiled about three 
times a week, whereas they should be oiled about twice 
every day. 

We will now take under consideration some of the 
troubles on the slubber. If the draft of the slubber is 
kept within the proper limits and the tension and lay are 
right, there can not be any mistake or fault found on this 
machine. If the slubber rolls are cleaned and oiled proper- 
ly, it is practically impossible for this machine to make bad, 
uneven work. This assertion will apply also to the interme- 
diates and flyer frames. 

To sum up: If the ecards are properly set, they will 
take care of a great many of the defects that may come 
from the picker room, and if the drawing frames are 
in perfect condition there will be yood, even work. On 
the other hand, if the ecards are in first-class condition and 
the drawing frames ure in bad condition, the work will 
be bad throughout the mill. 


FINISHING PLAIN GOODS. 





(OnE oF THE Prize WINNERS.) 
BY H. G. SMITH, CONVERSE, 8. C. 





It is indeed strange that in a great number of mills 
on plain work, so little attention should be paid to the 
cloth room. There seems to be a predominating idea that 
after leaving the loom the cloth can be treated in almost any 
fashion, provided it is measured, weighed, balled and 
shipped. Yet the reasons for just as much care with the 
cloth are quite as obvious as those for each process through 
which the cotton goes in the manufacture of the fabric. 
In fact, there should be a stricter and more continual vigi- 
lanee exacted when in the finishing process than in any 


other, for having already devoted so much time and ex- 


pense to the manufacturing of the goods it naturally fol- 
lows that every effort should be made to save not only the 
work of this departmaxt itself, but the work of those 
which preceded it. 

Stitchers for sewing the ends together are generally 
run by boys, and are very often the cause of more or less 
trouble. If the last stitch is not made to loop and eateh 
properly the whole seam is very apt to ravel, and more 
especially by the next process of the calenders, When 
this does oceur form one to four yards of cloth are torn 
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off and wound up, necessitating the re-threading of the 
machine and costing the waste of that cloth and the lost 
time of the machine and its tender. Should the ends of 
the cuts be allowed to go on the shells in a wrinkled state 
they will become very badly creased and as these creases 
and wrinkles are seldom wholly removed in any of the 
succeeding processes, the cloth will have the appearance 
of an uneven state which shows up very badly at the ends 
of the follded cloth. A little care and attention spent on 
the stitchers will be found to save itself’ many times in 
the latter processes. 

The ealenders should be kept absolutely clean at all 
times. Just after each roll of cloth is run off, all threads 
should be pulled from the brushes, blades, and fan. The 
machines should be thoroughly cleaned inside, for if the 
dust is not removed from the inside it will be found im- 
possible to keep them clean on the outside, no matter how 
often fanned off or cleaned. There should be no waiting 
until Saturday for a thorough cleaning of these machines, 
for since they are designed to brush, clean, and finish the 
cloth, they should always be kept in a state ready to do 
their work. The tension on the back roll of cloth should be 
carefully watched as there is a tendency to stretch the 
cloth too much, which pulls the filling threads so that 
they do not lie straight across the cloth and thus ruin its 
appearance. If steam is used in connection with ealen- 
dering, there is sometimes an excessive amount turned on 
the cloth, and the rolls are frequently heated too hot; this 
will give the cloth a hard, rough feel in the former case 
and a puckered appearance in the latter. Turned up sel- 
vages or as they are sometimes called “double edges” should 
never be tolerated. A determined effort should be made 
to have all cloth rolls made even and as large as conve- 
nient. The one assists in obtaining an even fold and the 
other in the dispatch of the work. 

The inspection and grading naturally depend on the class 
of goods being made and the kind of standard desired. 
In any case a note should be made of all defects in the 
cloth, specifying the nature of the defect and the number 
of the loom on which it was made. Very bad defects 
should be sent back to the weave room and shown up to 
the weavers responsible for them. A list of the minor de- 
fects should be sent back once or twice a day to the weaver 
room, so that the trouble can be located and corrected. 
It is a good plan not to let the inspectors (if the inspecting 
is done by hand) do their own grading ana cutting, but 
have them turn over everything of a doubtful nature to 
one grader who should be a more competent person, for 
then a better judgment ean be exercised by one who knows 
exactly what is being thrown out or accepted than could 
possibly be done by several who only know of what they 
are doing individually. 

All loose threads should be pulled off of the selvages 
and not brushed in, as nothing looks worse upon opening 
a bale of goods than to have a mass of tangled threads 
greet the eye. In baling the cloth, each eut should be 
placed accurately on ‘top of the other, making the bale as 
even as possible. The side burlap should be well pulled 
up before sewing in the head which should always be as 
tight as ean be pulled. Too much emphasis can not be 
laid upon this, for we too often see the heads pulled away 
or nearly off after they have had considerable handling. 

Finally one ean not urge too strongly the necessity for 
cleanliness and neatness in every detail of the cloth room 


work. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers. 


Discussions of Mill Problems are Solicited for this Department. 


ANSWER TO G. C. B. 


Epiror Corron: In answer to the statements by G. 
C. B. regarding spinning yarns, in the September issue, beg 
The statements were: 
produces a 


to submit the following views: 
(1) A spindle spinning 

greater length of yarn than one spinning finer counts. 
(2) Fine spinning requires more labor for each spin- 


coarse yarns 


dle than coarse spinning. 

The first statement is correct and the second is wrong. 
To illustrate my position I eall your attention to the fact 
that the production of a spinning frame is not limited by 
the spindle, that is, the spindle can go faster if other 
things permit. The traveler can also go faster; but, if 
the front roll on fine work should run as fast as the front 
roll on coarse work, the ends would come down. 

On 65s warp the front roll (1 inch) runs 84 revolu- 
tions per minute, while on 14s warp the one inch front roll 
runs 140 revolutions. 

65s warp. 14s warp. 
The speed of the spindle is............ 9,600 8,200 
..- - $0.80 $1.08 
684 
Spinners earn per week ...........+++. $9.60 $7.37 

Of course some spinners can attend to more spindles 
than others on any kind of work and the weekly earnings 
In general a spinner on fine 


Spinners are paid per 100 spindles 
Spinners run 


would fluctuate accordingly. 
work, where neatness and skill are required, will command 
a higher week!y wage than coarse work. J. ALN. 


PLAIN QUESTIONS FOR CARDERS. 
Prestientty every carder has his “wn 
One carder has his 


Epitor Corton : 
individual way of running his room. 
machines set according to certain rules, and he has special 
methods for handling the cotton while under his care. 
Another carder may set his machines differently in some 
instances, and yet obtain satisfactory results. Again, one 
carder might be getting satisfactory results, but could get 
better results if certain details were changed. I am, there- 
fore, submitting a few questions for both earders and super- 
intendents, so that different ideas of the different ca-ders 
may be exchanged through the discussion departmenc of 
your paper. Suppose we are using middling cottorp and 
want to make 20s warp yarn: 

1. What is the proper way to mix the cotton? 

2. Should the feeder hopper be kept full, three yuar- 
ters, or one-half, and why? 

3. How do you set beaters on breaker, interme@iat- 
and finisher lappers? 

4. How do you set your grids on each machine? 

5. What weight per yard lap do you have on each wa- 
chine? 

6. Where should the evener belt work on the cone )'- 
ley, when the laps are the night weight? 

7. What difference does the draft make on a lapper? 

8. Which is the better card to use, a 40-inch or 45-ineh 
eard, taking everything pertaining to 20s warp yarn into 
consideration ? 


9. Which is the best draft to have on a card, and what 
differeuce does the draft make? 

10. Which makes the cleanest carding, quick or slow 
speed # 

1l. Which makes the strongest yarn, quick or slow 
earding? Yours truly, The Old Swede. 


ROVING STOP MOTION FOR SPINNING FRAMES. 


Epiror Corton: As a subscriber to your paper, I have 
the following comment to make: On page 404 of the An- 
gust is<ae you give an article on “Roving Stop Motion for 
Spinnag Frames.” 


] 


N 


Stop Morion For SPINNING FRAMES. 


In the first place your sketch leaves out the under 
clearers. Of course if your device is absolutely perfect, 
there would be no ring-lap waste, but in my opinion the 
under clearers do more than simply take eare of the lap 
waste, in that they clean the rolls of all lint and Aly. 
Your sketch would not seem to allow for room for your 
device with under clearers. 

Second, from the thread guide to where the stop-motion 
rested on the yarn the distance would be as far as the 
twist would go, and it seems to me that from the stop- 
motion to the rolls being without twist the yarn would be 
very liable to break. It has been shown on several differ- 
ent occasions that two bearing points on yarn kill the 
twist and consequently prove the failure of the device. If 
I am in error, should be glad to see further diseussion in 
an early number. C. M. Bates. 


SPINNING YARNS. 


Eprror Corron: In answer to G. C. B. statements 
with reference to spinning yarns, which appeared in the 
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September issue, would say the first statement is correct. 
It is true that the speed of the spindles is increased for 
finer work, but production of length is based on the speed 
of the front roll. The speed of the front roll is not in- 
creased in proportion to the speed of the spindle for fine 
work, in fact it is decreased, as will be shown by the follow- 
ing example: 

For fine warp yarn we will take 36s; the speed of the 
spindle is 9,000 turns per minute, and the speed of front 
roll is 117 turns per minute. This would produce about 
350 inches of yarn per minute. Now if we change on 
to 98 without reducing the spindle speed, we would have 
233 turns of the front roll, with a delivery of 700 inches 
of yarn per minute. This is about 25 to 28 per cent. too 
much for the well running of the work, so we reduce the 
speed of the spindle 27 per cent. which leaves it 7,300. 

This would give a speed on the front roll of about 171 
turns per minute, and 513 inches of yarn. Thus, we have 
a fine spinner producing 350 inches of yarn per spindle, 
while the coarse spinner is producing 513 inches, per 
spindle per minute. You will thus see that the coarse 
spinner has to handle much more roving than the one 
on fine.. To offset this, we give the fine spinner about one- 
third more spindles to tend. W. A. M. 


WINDING INQUIRY. 





Eprror Corron: Will you kindly give me information 
regarding the following order: 

A mill has accepted an order for 200,000 pounds of 
No. 8s yarn, to be wound on 6-inch parallel tubes, and 
I want to know (1) what quantity of yarn is generally 
put up on each tube, and (2) how many tubes would be 
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needed for this size order, also (3) if there is any tare 
deducted, and if so, how much? 

I should also like to know what is the standard weight 
paper cone; how much yarn is placed on a standard cone, 
and what is the deduction for the weight of the cone by 
purchasers, that is, what tare is deducted from the package. 

Hart. 


DRAPER LOOM’S TROUBLE, 





Epitor Corron: In regard to “Draper Loom’s’” ques- 
tions in August issue, I would say, the right hand fork of 
a Draper loom is not intended to call for a fresh bobbin 
from the battery. It merely stops the take-up mechanism 
by lifting the take-up pawl off the ratchet wheel; when 
the filling is absent. The shuttle is of necessity in the op- 
posite box from the battery at the time when the right 
hand fork is drawn back to its fullest extent. 

The loom he mentions was out of order and was mak- 
ing “thick places.” Probably the filling fork hook was 
set too “early,” allowing the hook to catch before the 
thread lifted the fork. It was certainly lifting the take- 
up pawl every time it caught, and was thickening the 
cloth by addition of an extra pick every time it caught. 

Whitehead. 


YARN CONDITIONING. 





Eprror Corton: Please advise me as to the best way 
to make a good conditioning room in which to condition 
24/1 hosiery yarn for knitting purposes. Kindly state 
best shape for room or box and the manner in which 
steam or hot water, or whatever is necessary, should be 
run into the same. Alez. 





MARKET REVIEWS. 





THE COTTON MARKET. 





BY H. & B. BEER. 





Small as previous crop estimates were, 11,000,000 to 
12,000,000 bales, and the consensus of opinion placing the 
crop at about 11,500,000 bales, to-day’s ideas of the prob- 
able size of this year’s production are lower than they 
were one month ago by about 500,000 bales. Estimates 
now range from 10,500,000 to 11,500,000 with the con- 
sensus of opinion leaning to a probable yield of about 
11,000,000 bales, against 13,826,000 bales last season, or 
nearly 3,000,000 bales less. It is for this reason that 
prices have continued to advance notwitlistanding the pres- 
ent level of values to be the highest for this time of the 
season for the past 35 years, no such prices having been 
paid during October since 1874. 

During the past month, Mr. Ellison, the English au- 
thority on cotton consumption, estimated this year’s con- 
sumption of American cotton at 12,625,000 bales against 
12,860,000 bales last season, only 235,000 less, and of for- 
eign growth 2,650,000 compared with 2,109,000 bales one 
year ago, or 541,000 bales more; the total consumption of 
the world of all kinds of cotton being placed at 15,275,000 
bales against 14,969,000 last season, or 306,000 larger. 
When it is considered that this year’s crop of American 





cotton promises to be nearly 3,000,000 bales smaller than 
last year’s production, and that the requirements of the 
world will be only 235,000 less than last season’s consump- 
tion, the strength of the position of cotton can be fully 
appreciated. 


According to the report of the National Ginners’ As- 
sociation, issued near the latter part of October, only 
5,320,000 bales were ginned to October 18th against 6,- 
296,166 bales to the corresponding date of last year. It 
is said that 79.7 per cent of the crop has already been 
picked compared with only 54.5 per cent. one year ago. 
Therefore, it is to be presumted that as 48.1 per cent. of 
the crop of last year had been ginned to October 18th, 
that about 55 per cent. of the crop has been ginned to the 
18 inst., the incentive to harvest, gin, and market quickly 
being the unusually good prices paid this year—about 


‘ $25 per bale more than at this time in 1908. We are of 


the opinion, however, that the Census report on quantity 
of cotton ginned to October 18th will show more cotton 
ginned than reported by the National Ginners’ Association, 
probably by about 400,000 bales, which, on the basis of 55 
per cent. of the crop ginned to 18th inst., plus linters, 
would point to a total yield of about 11,000,000 bales. 
Nevertheless, there are any number of well-informed peo- 
ple—men who are experts and who have been over every 
acre in the belt—of the opinion that the year’s produc- 
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tion will not exceed 10,500,000 bales, and claim that Texas 
will do well to make 2,250,000 bales compared with about 
3,819,000 bales last year. 

In its report the National Ginners’ Association 
in part as follows: “The yield is reported disappointing 
in all sections of the belt, probably due to smallness of 
the bolls. Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas have the 
shortest crop ever grown, and will total only a little over 
half of last year’s crop, while Texas is not much better.” 
We have kept in close touch with developments of the 
crop and gathering of same in the whole belt, and while we 
have always admitted the South Atlantie States to have good 
we have constantly tried to impress upon our 


says 


prospects, 


SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
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DiackRAM New York Spor Corron Sept. 20-Ocr. 20, 1909. 
readers the very unfavorable outlook in the Mississippi 
Valley and the Southwest. Notwithstanding the gradual 
rise in values from 8%4 cents last winter, we have never 
lost confidence in the probability of the market reaching 
unusual high levels this season, and although middling 
cotton in the South is now quoted at about 14 cents, we 
are of the opinion that prices are due to go higher even- 
tually. The falling off in reeeipts that is sure to come, 
the amount marketed already being 250,000 larger than 
to even date of one year ago in face of the indicted yield 
being nearly 3,000,000 bales smaller than last year, as- 
sures an early falling off in arrivals thaf will probably 
be termed a perpendicular drop in the not far distant 
future. 

We do not think that the curtailment entered into by 
spinners will be extensive enough to prevent a scarcity of 
supplies next spring and summer. Cotton goods have ex- 
perienced a big advance in prices and will probably be put 
higher in order to permit a profitable margin for spinners 
to work on. This is the only solution of the matter, and 
the sooner the American mills lay in supplies, just as Eu- 
rope is doing, paying the price but getting the stuff, the 
better it will be for our home industries. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows the fluctuation in price, from day te day, 
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of spot middling upland cotton in the New York. cotton 
market from September 20th to October 20, 1909. Start- 
ing at 13 cents on September 20th, the price rose irregu- 
larly 100 points when 14 cents was reached on October 
20th. Just four months previously the quotation was 
11% cents. 


THE YARN MARKET. 


The state of the market during the past month differed 
very little from that of the preceding month, and exhibited 
a very unsatisfactory and more or less puzzling condition. 

The continued advance in the price of cotton and the 
concerted movements to further curtail production in the 
yarn mills, have had the effect of bringing out more in- 
quiries for yarns, but as a rule business has not eventuated 
to any extent, so that it could be said to have effected con- 
ditions, because spinners still maintained their demands for 
higher quotations. 

The situation developed into what might be termed a 
detailed market, as the price at which a deal was made was 
governed more by the individual case, rather than the nom- 
inal quotations. For instance, where a buyer wanted a 
special specification, he had to meet the spinners’ figure, 
whereas, if some stock yarn was to be disposed of by a 
dealer who probably procured the same at a lower figure, he 
was willing in most instances to dispose of it below the 
ruling prices. This kind of business materially produced an 
irregular market. 

Very little future business was done during the month, 
because of the indisposition of the buyers to meet the 
prices asked, and the reluctance of the sellers to make 
quotations that would appeal to prospective buyers who 
showed a desire to do business. 

It seems rather improbable that such a complete dead- 
lock ean continue very much longer, because the supply of 
stock yarns is gradually diminishing. This one factor has 
worked greatly to the disadvantage of the mills, and has 
in a large measure acted as a check to further advances in 
prices. Whether the proposed curtailment will have the 
effect of raising the prices of yarns or cause a decline in 
the price of cotton is a matter that time alone will settle, 
but in either or both cases, it will tend to clarify the at- 
mosphere in the yarn market. 

Near the later part of the month the market showed a 
bette rtendeney to advance than for a long time, and the 
opinion is held by some that prices have reached about the 
top figure. For this reason, dealers are not buying yarns 
in any quantities for their own account, and as buyers have 
not accepted the present level of prices, the result has been 
stagnation in trading. “There has been a very small demand 
for knitters’ yarns during the month, in fact the knitters 
appear to be taking only a sufficient amount to cover pres- 
ent requirements. 

THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 

Although last month in the knit goods trade was be- 
tween seasons and the market very well for the first week, 
the succeeding three weeks found a great deal of activity 
among the buyers. A large quantity of contracts had 
been made for the 1910 spring season at advancing prices, 
and those prices have not only been maintained, but have 
had the effect of bringing out inquiries regarding duplicate 
orders and quotations for the winter season goods for 1910. 
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The duplicate business for winter goods has been very 
satisfactory and especially in the fleece lined hosiery trade, 
which has enjoyed remarkable activity for some time. In 
fact spot goods in this line are practically an unknown 
quantity, and some mills are turning down orders. Con- 
tracts are made so far ahead that it seems certain that some 
deliveries will be so late as to compel the merchants to 
earry the line over pntil next winter. 

Buyers have come to a realization of the fact that ecur- 
rent quotations are very satisfactory to them, especially in 
view of the advances going on in the cotton and yarn mar- 
kets, and they are not only paying the prices asked on du- 
plicate orders without question, but are looking ahead for 
the fall season of 1910. 
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It is a little early for the opening of the fall season, 
but some small amount of advance business in this line 
was put through towards the latter part of the month. 

The interest shown in the full fashioned goods during 
the past month has exceeded that exhibited at any time dur- 
ing the season. This was brought about by the fact that 
sellers have maintained prices at the old figures, and the 
buyers are eager to take advantage of that condition. Asa 
consequence business has come to the dealers without any 
effort on their part, and the mills have about as many or- 
ders as they can comfortably take care of. It is probable 
these low range of prices for full fashioned goods will not 
continue long because based on current prices of raw ma- 
terials, they are selling at a loss. 


The Textile Mill Situation in the South and New England. 





SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 





(Special Correspondence ) 





Interest of Southern mill men for the month past has 
been centered in the actions taken by various textile asso- 
ciations looking to heavy curtailment of production. Nu- 
merous important meetings have been held and all were 
largely attended. Perhaps the most notable meeting of 
the month, and the one which set the pace to be followed 
by the other associations was that of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
at Charlotte, N. C. At this meeting there were two ques- 
tions to be decided; the place of meeting for the next an- 
nual convention of the association; and means of bringing 
about an improvement in market prices on yarns and cloths. 
Charlotte was selected as the next meeting place, and the 
second Tuesday in next May is the date. 

In regard to the second proposition, the action taken 
was, in effect, a recommendation to all mills in positions to 
do so, to close down one or more days each week, and 
keep this up until prices of cotton goods are on a parity 
with prices of raw material. 

C. B. Bryant, of Charlotte, secretary of the Association, 
when asked how the mills were responding to the propo- 
sition, stated that already he had received many replies, 
and that in the majority of cases the mills were signing 
up the agreement. It is not to be doubted that the re- 
quired 60 per cent., necessary to make the plan operative, 
will be received. 

The Association represents 20,000,000 spindles. That 
it 18 impossible to buy cotton at 14 cents per pound and 
sell manufactured goods at present quotations, at any 
profit, is admitted by all mill men. The necessity, there- 
fore, for general curtailment is recognized. In fact, un- 
less conditions improve, mills will be forced to close down 
entirely, in the opinion of many men interviewed. On 
this point, T. W. Crews, of Charlotte, secretary of the 
Southern Hard Yarn Spinners’ Association, said: “Unless 
prices improve decidedly at once mills will be forced to 
close down rather than continue operations at a loss: Many 
mills are already closed down. More yarn mills are closed 
down to-day than at any other time in the history of the 
industry in the South. Most of the yarn mills are cur- 
tailing.” 


Following the Board’s recommendations, the executive 
committee of North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation met in Charlotte and adopted resolutions heartily 
indorsing the curtailment agreement promulgated by the 
Board of Governors of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association; also urging mills to curtail at least one day 
a week until prices improve. Similar resolutions were 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and similar recommendations were made to mem- 
bers. 

One of the best posted mill men of the South, speaking 
of curtailment under way, said: “Conditions affecting the 
mills are bad, and from many points reports come of 
closing down of large mills which find continued opera- 
tions, in the face of existing conditions, unprofitable. It 
is believed that systematic curtailment will effect a better- 
ment of conditions, and every influence looking to this 
end is being exerted by mill men.” 

S. B. Tanner, of Henrietta, N. C. mills, and former 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation along with other prominent mill men, has been 
urging farmers to co-operate with the mills in restoring 
normal prices to manufactured goods. The mill men do 
not desire to see the price of cotton lowered, but do urge 
the farmers to aid them in strengthening the cotton goods 
markets by buying cotton goods freely now. The cotton 
planter has plenty of money. He can buy his necessities 
in the cotton goods line now cheaper than he can at any 
other time for it is improbable that prices will reach any 
lower figure. And by buying freely at this time, he will 
lend a hand in removing the accumulation of stocks from 
the markets, and in pushing up the price of goods to a 
paying figure. That cotton mill men are not endeavoring 
to lower the price of cotton, but rather, by aid of the 
farmers themselves, are simply striving to bring the price 
of cotton goods up to a parity with the raw staple, is 
emphasized by D. A. Tompkins, who has just given out 
a highly interesting interview. 

Mr. Tompkins said: “For 15 or 20 years I have been 
endeavoring to show that the best way for the farmers 
to increase the price of cotton was by the encouragement 
of mill building. Something like ten years ago the cotton 
States were producing an aggregate of ten million bales 
of cotton which sold at 6 cents per pound. The aggre- 
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gate sum received was $300,000,000. Now the crop is 
12,000,000 bales, the price is 13 cents and the aggregate 
receipts nearly $800,000,000. We have 20 per cent. more 
cotton now, and twice the aggregate income with enough 
left over to pay for all the cotton mills in the South. 
All this increase is the farmers’ but this is not all. Mar- 
kets made by the factory population for perishable farm 
products, have given at least $100,000,000 value to chickens, 
eggs, butter, milk, vegetables, fruit, ete. These little ex- 
periments in the diversification in pursuits and crops 
would seem to show that prosperity on the farm and in 
the factory are dependent one upon the other. The South- 
ern cotton manufacturers say they don’t want cheap cot- 
ton. The farmer who gets 13 cents for his cotton can 
buy more of his cotton goods and pay a better price for 
them than if cotton were at 10 or 8 cents. It is upon that 
basis that we have at last come to a little prosperity.” 

Reports just made public show that for the first nine 
months of the present year over $21,000,000 were ex- 
pended in new mills and additions to old ones in the 
Southern States. This means an addition to the South’s 
textile equipment of 834,000 spindles and 16,400 looms. 
Evidently capitalists and investors have an abiding faith 
in the future of the industry, and are not discouraged by 
temporary derangement of conditions. 

That there is a splendid opportunity for improving 
the cotton goods trade of the United States with Cuba, 
Mexieo and South American countries, is shown in a 
report just submitted to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor by Special Agent W. A. Graham Clark, of Raleigh, 
N. C. Mr. Clark’s report is elaborate, and sets forth 
various plans which he advises American manufacturers 
of cotton goods to adopt, in order to increase their trade 
in these countries. A better system of wrapping goods 
is one of the points he stresses particularly, the extension 
of credit, and various other methods are set forth. 

That Southern mill men are planning to decrease the 
production of coarse ywrns, which have been manufactured 
in a proportion out of rotio to the amount of fine yarns 
for years, and that these same mill men are going to un- 
dertake the manufacture of fine yarns, which command 
better prices and a more ready market, is evident from 
the coming on an inspection tour of a large party of 
mill men from eastern North Carolina and other sections 
of the South, to Charlotte, N. C., Lineolnton, N. C., and 
other points near Lincolnton where numerous mills are 
running on fine numbers. There were some twenty prom- 
inent Southern manufacturers in the party, and their -idea 
was to ascertain the cost and methods necessary to change 
their mil's from coarse to fine yarns. 

Great interest has been taken in the visit of these men 
and their announced plans, and it is said to be the first 
move of this kind in eotton mill circles. Many mill men 
believe this move to be the forerunner of a far-reaching 
economic and business development in the evolution of the 
Southern cotton mill business. This action is the outcome 
of long discussions, on the part of numerous prominent 
mill men, of the relative costs and profits aeeruing from 
the manufacture of coarse yarns as compared with fine 
yarns. After many seasons of fluctuating demand, de- 
pression, and having realized that coarse yarns are ex- 
eeedingly hard to dispose of at times, and that the profit 
is not so great as from fine yarns, the Southern manufac- 
turer is now turning his attention to the finer numbers. 
Leading manufacturers ir.terviewed maintain that South- 
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ern mills have suffered too long from a lack of balance 
between the fine and coarse yarns, turning out too much 
of the coarse product, and they say that the movement 
now on foot will result in changing enough of the South- 
ern mills from coarse to fine numbers to establish an 
economic balance. Numerous mills of the South have al- 
ready changed to fine yarns. The Elizabeth mill, at Char- 
lotte, N. C., has long been pointed out as one of the pioneer 
mills of the Piedmont in the making of fine yarns, its ma- 
chinery being capable of turning out a number 80 yarn. 

A resolution was unanimously passed by the executive 
committee of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 

ssociation, at a meeting reeent.y held in Charlotte, “That 
Mr. A. C. Phelps prepare articles of agreement for es- 
tablishing a commission selling agency among yarn mills 
of the South, and report to the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation,” and has been an interesting topic of discussion 
among Southern mill men. Mr. Phelps, whose home is 
at Spray, N. C., is an experienced mill man, well versed 
in the cotton goods business in all its phases, is gathering 
data and information, and wil at a later reeting » 
a plan for such an agency. It is said it will provide fer 
the formation of a stock company to conduct the bus’: ess 
and for the financing of the scheme, in which the }: .:ks 
of the territory covered by the cotton mills in the So: >. 
will assist greatly. The strong feature of the plan, like:, 
to be adopted, will be the mustering in of banks anil 
bankers, to aid in holding yarns in the South, and in tlw 
warehouses of the individual mills so that there will be 
little oceasion for the market to become glutted~ with 
unsold yarns. 

The quarterly meeting of the Southern Texti'e .\sso- 
ciation met in Raleigh, N. C. on the 20th inst., and there 
were present a large number of delegates. Numerous miil 
men of note were present, besides overseers, master me- 
chanies and superintendents. The aim of the officials of 
this new organization is to run the membership up to 5,000. 
Numerous topies of general interest were discussed and 


papers read. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Corres pondence ) 


For many years there has not been so critical a situa- 
tion in the textile industry as prevails at the moment. 
A eomplete analysis of the present situation is only pos- 
sible when conditions existing in the New England States 
are compared with those existing in the Southern States, 
and to accomplish such a comparison, the writer has just 
returned from an extended trip throughout the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, studying the conditions both 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer of textile fabrics 
and yarns and the standpoint of the planter. The larger 
selling houses in New: York and Boston were also inter- 
viewed. 

In recent years, extremely high prices for cotton have 
usually prevailed after the contemporary crop was har- 
vested, but this year the situation has been quite the re- 
verse. New England and Southern mills, as a rule, cover 
their contracts and anticipate their requirements by pur- 
chasing cotton during the last three months of the year, 
namely, October, November, and December. During the 
Sully boom a large majority of the mills secured their 
requirements of the raw material before prices began to 
soar, but this year the New York speculators accepted 
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the government reports of a shortage very literally and 
began to boost prices long before the first bale had been 
gathered. As a result New England cotton mill corpora- 
tions will have a prince and pauper financial situation to 


contend with this year. The mills that covered their cot- 
ton requirements last spring and summer and are sold 
ahead into the spring months, will make large profits, 
while the mills that are sold ahead but have not covered 
their requirements, will sustain heavy losses. 

The treasurer of four of the largest cotton mills in 
New England stated to the writer that each one of his 
mills was sold up to April 1, on grades that require 13¢- 
inch staple, either Mississippi Delta or Sea Island and these 
contracts were covered by the purchase of raw cotton 
at an average of 8 cents under current prices. 

The effort on the part of the Arkwright Club of Boston 
and other large cotton associations to curtail production 
is commendable from every viewpoint and undoubtedly 
will assist in establishing an economie¢ equilibrium of sup- 
ply and demand. It is impossible for selling houses to 
get prices for fabrics that will show a profit or even the 
cost on raw cotton purchased to-day. J. Spencer Turner 
Co. of New York will not take a contract or accept an 
order for delivery after January 1, at any price. Their 
explanation is that if the contract is taken at prices based 
upon current quotations for raw cotton, that the pur- 
chaser will sustain a serious loss or repudiate his contract 
if raw cotton declines before the date of delivery. A. D. 
Jui.iard & Co. of New York City are unwilling to accept 
orders for the future delivery of goods or contracts for 
any grades of coarse fabrics. They state that during the 
last boom in raw cotton they were obliged to either sue 
their customers with whom they had contracts or else 
go into bankruptey. This time, they don’t propose to do 
either. They consequently are accepting only spot business. 
William J. Barrell Co. who handle ducks and drills almost 
exclusively, report a violent demand during the past two 
months for spot goods, but they are also unwilling to 
accept contracts except for immediate delivery and at prices 
materially higher than for spot goods. One of the mills 
of this concern has closed down and another is getting 
ready to close down because of the condition of the market. 
The above facts will give the reader a very fair idea of 
the fabric end of the market. 

Now as to the manufacturing end—conditions are very 
unfavorable. Selling houses have taken a decided stand 
as noted above and because of the influence of those who 
are urging curtailment, there is nothing ahead for the 
manufacturer except temporary idleness. The Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. of Manchester, N. H. curtailed 25 per cent. 
during the past month and will curtail still further unless 
there is a radical change in condition. The coarse goods 
and the medium fine goods mills will undoubtedly have 
to eurtail heavily before there is an adjustment of prices, 
but the fine goods mills making finer counts will und«:ibt- 
edly be obliged to operate because of contracts. -It is gen- 
erally accepted that the advance in raw cotton has a very 
minor influence on the price of such counts. 

In the South, conditions are about as unhappy as they 
possibly could be. The upturn in general prosperity en- 
couraged the Southern industries to go full speed ahead 
and as satisfactory profits were beginning to accrue, the 
dynamie foree of the short cotton crop has upset all eal- 
culations. An illustration of existing conditions was given 
by a manufacturer in Alabama to the writer as follows: 
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“We do not purchase our raw cotton until the last three 
months of the year when the numerous grades that are 
grown in this vicinity are brought into our own city square 
for sale. It would have been entirely unreasonable if we 
had entered our contracts during the late summer months 
for Texas cotton, which was the first to come on the mar- 
ket, to be shipped six or seven hundred miles to our mill 
when a few weeks later we could purchase our entire re- 
quirements of local grown cotton. As it is we have large 
contracts for cloth on hand and have hardly a pound of 
raw cotton to make the goods with. Consequently, we 
have to operate at a loss until we cover our contracts and 
then we shall close down.” 

Yarn and cloth mills in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina are all planning curtailment of a radical nature and 
everywhere one meets pessimistic and discouraged manu- 
facturers. One of the largest manufacturers in Charlotte 
stated that never in his experience had there been a situa- 
tion as critical as the present, and he believed that a heavy 
curtailment would be necessary before fabrics and yarns 
would advance to a fair market price. 


There is no question but that the planter is rushing 
his cotton to the market as fast as possible. He realizes 
that with a crop of 1,500,000 bales under normal require- 
ments, there must be higher prices but on the other hand 
there is an undertone of suspicion that Northern mantfac- 
turers are trying to precipitate a decline in cotton by 
heavy curtailment and for this reason the crop is being 
harvested and rushed to the market as rapidly as possible. 
Exports to date are 8 per cent. ahead of last year at the 
same time and unless American manufacturers make some 
purchases, there will be none of the more desirable grades 
left. 


It is generally conceded that this year’s crop will be 
close to 12,000,000 bales but against this small production 
in America there are reports of a much larger production 
in India, Egypt, and Russia. The Indian crop alone this 
year will amount to 5,000,000 bales and although this is 
a lower grade, the continental spinners will undoubtedly 
supply themselves in place of high-priced American cotton. 
The Sea Island cotton planter has had a very satisfactory 
crop, but on the other hand the longer staples of Mississ- 
ippi Delta cotton are suffering more or less, because of 
the advice put out last spring by the Federal Agricultural 
Department that shorter staples be planted this year so 
that the cotton could be gathered before the boll weevil 
could get in his work. 

After talking with the representative manufacturers, 
selling houses, and planters, the writer is of the opinion 
that curtailment is very necessary to overcome the condi- 
tions brought about by the short crop, and to raise prices 
of finished fabries to a legitimate basis. There will be 
general curtailment throughout New England amounting to 
20 per cent. to 30 per cent. and in the South the eur- 
tailment will probably average higher than this. It is 
impossible to see any relief from the present high prices 
of raw cotton or higher prices for finished goods unless 
this curtailment is put into operation. 

Probably one of the most serious problems existing 
to-day is the large number of new mills and additions that 
have been added during the past year and will be completed 
and ready to operate at a time when finished goods are 
selling at a loss from ten to fifteen per cent. based upon 
eurrent quotations of raw cotton. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES 


PETERSON’S CIRCULAR LOOM. 


Efforts have been made for the last hundred years 
to produce a practical loom that carries a shuttle in a 
circle, weaving cloth in a tubular form. Anker Peterson, 
of the Peterson Circular Loom Co. has now produced a 
weaving machine which is shown in Fig. 1. 

The Peterson Cireular Loom is constructed in a very 


simple and ingenious manner, using one or more shuttles 


Fig. 1. Prrerson Crrcuuar Loom. 


(the usual number being four) following each other around 
the circle. The heddles are so arranged that they shift 
the shed between the passings of the shuttles. This shift- 
ing is done by a series of short harness sections adapted 
to the cireular form. The loom runs very smoothly, with- 
out jar, at the rate of 250 to 300 picks per minute. 

The method of beating the filling up, taking place 
without a reed, is done by rollers attached to the shuttles, 
which roll the filling in as they As the filling has 
around the entire cireumference, the 


pass. 
the same tension 
woven fabric will have the same elasticity in every part 
and consequently possess the maximum strength through- 
out. Warps way be on beams arranged overhead if de- 
sired, 22d beams of any size can be casily adjusted. 

Specially wound filling bobbins are used, which hold 
as much filling as twelve ordinary bobbins of No. 20 filling. 
There is no changing of shuttles, and refilling requires less 
than ten minutes per day. An electric stop motion is pro- 
vided, which operates with certainty. 

Two of these looms are run by the Peterson Cireular 
Loom Co., in Boston, one of which is shown in Fig. 2, 
having just been completed for making heavy duck, weav- 
ing a fabric one hundred inches in cireumference at the 
rate of about a foot per minute. These looms are run 
by direct-connected electric motors contained within the 
floor space occupied by the loom. They may be run from 
any counter shaft by belting. 


Tue AperroyLe Mra. Co., of Manayunk, Pa., has re- 
cently installed the Hygrosso Humidifiers in its weaving 
department, this installation consisting of belt-driven Hy- 


gTosso. 


MUMFORD’S SQUARE BELT LACER. 


Wire lacing for belts has of late years become the 
standard method of belt fastening in many establishments. 
The operation consists essentially of threading a coil of 
wire into the edge of each belt, flattening these coils down, - 
interlocking them on the two edges and inserting a raw- 
hide pivot or pin to complete the hinged joint. Harry T. 
Mumford of 258 West 22d St., New York City, has in- 
vented and is placing on the market an inexpensive device 
of great simplicity for performing this operation. 


SPECIMEN OF Mumrorp Bett LAcING. 

A nickelplated pattern plate is the essential feature 
of the invention. Into this the edge of the belt to be 
laced is placed, being held there by inserting two thumb 
tacks through holes in the upper lip of the plate. With 
an awl which is furnished with the outfit, the operator then 
pierces holes through the belt at the bottom of the slots 
formed in the turned up lip of the pattern plate. After 
all the holes have been pierced, a steel wire is threaded 
through them in helical form, over the wire mandrel which 
lies inside the lip of the plate. After threading, the belt 
is removed from the plate and the mandrel removed from 
the belt. Then the wire lacing is squeezed in a vise flat 
and even with the belt, or pounded down flat on the bench. 
The ends of the wire are caught in and elinched to prevent 
them from loosening. The pattern plate is next reversed, 
and the other end of the belt is inserted in place. The 
slots on this other end of the plate lie in a reversed direc- 
tion from those at the other end, so that the wire coil at 
one end will be right hand and the other left. This is 


Fig. 2. Prrerson Crroutar Loom ror Duck. 
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necessary to permit them to interlock. The same opera- 
tion of threading and pounding down is‘ repeated with this 
end of the belt. The two ends may now be brought to- 
gether with the coils meshed together when a rawhide pin 
or pivot is inserted, thus locking the joint, but leaving it 
hinged and flexible so as to be adapted for use on the 
smallest pulleys. 

The outfit provided includes besides the pattern plate, 
awl and mandrel just described, a set of rawhide pivots, 
a supply of wire lacing, extra awl points, thumb tacks, ete. 
The plate may either be held in a vise, an attachment being 
provided for that purpose, or it may be held to the bench 
by means of staples, also furnished with the outfit. It 
should be noted that by laying the belt crosswise in the 
lip, the side of the plate may be used as a gauge for squar- 
ing up the ends, thus materially assisting in producing a 
serviceable and efficient joint. 


LEATHER ROLL GRINDING AND BUFFING LATHE. 





The object of this machine is to lessen the expense 
incident to rebuffing and leveling leather covered rolls. The 
machine is free from intricate parts and is easy to operate. 
The accompanying illustration is given to show the con- 
struction and arrangement of parts. In the illustration, 
A and B on the two heads, each of which holds a center, 
these latter being used to clamp and hold the leather roll 
to be buffed. The drum K rotates the two centers through 
the belts L' and L*. A buffer wheel C is covered with sand- 
paper, and is constructed so that the sandpaper can be 
removed very easily. The buffer wheel is partially en- 
elosed in a ease which has an outlet through which the 
dust passes to the rear of the machine. 





LEATHER ROLL GRINDING AND BUFFING LATHE. 


A handle D is connected to one end of a rod E ex- 
tending horizontally through the bed of the lathe, said 
rod being also connected to the head A, so that the latter 
is made to slide on the bed plate by a movement of the 
handle D. Thus different lengths of rolls. may be placed 
in the machine for buffing. A spring on the rod E un- 
derneath the head forces the latter toward the other, thereby 
clamping the roll I firmly. -A handle F is used to move 
the carriage carrying the buffer wheel transversely on the 
bed plate. A serew H is used to adjust the sand wheel to 
the roll I. T is the shipper for the main belt which drives 
the drum K. The shipper rod M has connected to it a 
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foot pedal R by which the belt is shifted to start or stop 
the machine. O* and O° are adjustable screws to regulate 
the pulleys in the center of the bearings. The belt L’* 
runs the sand wheel. The machine is manufactured by 
A. E. Rich & Son, 81 Second Street., Fall River, Mass. 





AN IMPROVED SHUTTLE. 





An improved hand threading shuttle that is attracting 
very favorable attention at this time is manufactured by 
the Shambow Shuttle Co., of Woonsocket, R. I. This 
shuttle has been on the market for three years and the 
practical tests made during this time have been eminently 
satisfactory. The shuttle is characterized by its simplicity, 
there being no more parts to this shuttle than to the or- 





Tue SHAMBOW SHUTTLE. 


dinary suck shuttle. It is simply a threaded bushing, 
slotted on one side to allow the thread to enter, a slot cut 
in the side and top of the shuttle, connecting with the 
slot in the bushing, and a small shoulder left in the wood 
that partly covers the hole in the end of the bushing. 
This arrangement keeps the yarn in the proper place after 
the shuttle is once threaded. Another feature of the shut- 
tle is that no plate on the top is required as most hand 
threading shuttles have, and which always proves more 
or less troublesome, the plate working loose and making 
bad cloth. 

In connection with the Marble shuttle spindle, used 
on this shuttle, a staple is used at the base of the spindle 
and thus effectually prevents the shuttle from splitting or 
wearing at this point. This has been one of the serious 
defects in securing spindles in shuttles. Another feature 
of the patented staple is that the prongs are driven into 
the shuttle just in front of the pin that’ holds the shuttle 
spindle, and prevents the spindle pin from breaking out 
the wood in the shuttle. The application of these patented 
staples is comparatively recent, having been introduced a 
year ago. 

Tue UniversaL Winxprne Co., Boston, Mass., has is- 
sued a handsome eatalog giving illustrations of its various 
machines with explanations for each. By the “Universal” 
process yarn is wound on a supporting center (cylindrical 
or conical), in regular helical coils, which reverse with a 
sharp bend, each coil crossing over the next preceding coil, 
thus binding it in place at each crossing. The coils being 
in perfect alignment form a small and compact self-sup- 
porting package. By a simple adjustment of the winding 
machine, the coils can be made to form a “close” wind 
with adjacent coils in contact, or can be “spaced” as the 
character of the yarn may require, but with either adjust- 
ment maintaining absolute uniformity throughout the pack- 
age. Among the different machines described may be men- 
tioned the No. 50 for coning and tubing yarn; the No. 99 
machines which winds very large bobbins for certain kinds 
of knitted fabries; No. 28 machine known as the “heavy 
three-way,” used in connection with coarse yarn, taken 
from over the heads of spools; No. 13 multiple used in pre- 
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paring yarn for use in insulating wire; No. 90 machine used 
for winding filling bobbins; a “universal” creel is also 
made, being constructed to hold yarn wound on “Univer- 
A copy of the catalog may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the home office at Boston, Mass. 

Tue National Brake & CiuTcH Co., Boston, Mass., 
makers of the well-known Cork Inserts have issued a sixteen 
page pamphlet covering reports on pulley tests made at 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass., and 
at the Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. The different 
tests made by comparing pulleys with cork inserts, with 
plain steel, iron, and wood rim pulleys give very important 
information in regard to the efficiency of cork inserts, A 
summary of the results of the tests shows a 60 per cent. 
gain of the steel pulleys with cork inserts over said pulleys 
without the inserts; 51 per cent. gain of iron pulleys with 
cork inserts over same without inserts; 51 per cent. gain 
of wood rim pulleys with cork inserts over same without 
itself; 42 per cent. gain of wood rim pulleys with cork in- 
serts over plain. steel pulleys without inserts; 35 per cent. 
gain of wood rim pulleys over leather lagged pulleys with- 
out inserts. A copy of the report will be furnished upon 
application to the makers at Boston, Mass. 

CAMERON Macuine Co., Brooxityn, N. Y., manufac- 
tures a variety of strip eutting machines suitable for all 
fabrics, so that any width of cloth ean be handled and any 
width of strips or assortment of strips may be eut at one 
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time. 
Briefly stated the operation of the machine is as follows: 
(1) The eloth is drawn forward by rolls. (2) Knives are 
set in its path at any distance apart required. (3) The 
knives split the cloth. The knives may be of various styles, 
stationary, rotary, oscillating, ete., to answer the different 
The 
(5) One operator controls 


All of the strips are wound in neat compact rolls. 


requirements. (4) The strips are wound into rolls. 
operations are all continuous. 
the process. 

A eatalog issued by this company illustrates the different 
style machines designated by B and H inelusive and gives 
the specifie uses for which these different machines are 
adapted. This company is also agent for the folding ma- 
chines built by Hacking & Co. Ltd., Bury, England. The 
first of these machines was made in 1840 and was patented 
in 1861, the machine having been continually improved up 
to its present efficient state. 

Tue J. A. Gowpry Reep & Harness Mra. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., are erecting a factory building at No. 1226 
North Main St., Providence, R. I., and will remove from 
their present building No. 40 Clifford St., which they have 
oceupied for the past 48 years, on or about December Ist, 
1909. The new building will be a one story and basement 
brick 79x45 feet, wh ch will give them mueh increased fac- 
tory space and enable them to supply the demand for their 
ever increasing patronage. Electric power will be used 
throughout. 

Tue First Montuiy MeertinG for 1909-10 of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association was held on Thursday evening, 
October 14th in New York City. An informal dinner was 
enjoyed, and was followed by an interesting program. 
The president of the Association, Chas. S. Redfield, adver- 
tising manager of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., was toast- 
master. 

Howard M. Post, advertising manager of the Western 
Electric Co., outlined plans for the systematic and analyti- 
eal study of effectually tracing results from trade paper ad- 


vertising. The keying method, he said, had proved inade- 
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quate and there should be devised some way of determining 
the effect of such advertising. Mr. Post was made chair- 
man of a committee to outline this study work for the 
Association. 

The only extended address was that of George French, 
editor of Advertising & Selling, who gave a very interest- 
ing presentation of the psychological and artistic aspect of 
advertising. Mr. French took as his text a statement of 
Hugh Chalmers in a recent address at Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Chalmers was referred to as “The greatest salesman, per- 
haps the greatest advertiser in the country.” The state- 
ment was “Every sale by any one anywhere is made in a 
man’s mind—the mind of the one to become the purchaser.” 
Continuing, Mr. French said “Advertising is profitable only 
when we consider this one thing. If I am to do anything, 
if I am to be effective, I have got to get the mind of the 
man I am to sell goods to.” 

Referring to the artistic aspect of the subject, the 
speaker stated that “The principles and fundamentals of 
art are a great help also to advertising. This is largely 
mechanical, largely psychological. In advertising it is of 
the first importance. You must think of your advertise- 
ment as a picture. The eye has to have something to at- 
tract it or the person can’t be impressed. Certain ele- 
ments or qualities go to make an advertisement attractive, 
some of which are, form, proportion, balance, harmony, 
tone, symmetry, perspective, and color.” 

Epwarp WEINGARTNER, president of the Arabol Mfg. 
Co., New York, whose products are a staple with many of 
our readers, has returned from a prolonged trip to Europe. 
His journey was a very successful one, combining recrea- 
tion and pleasure, with a study of business and its methods 
in his line. 

Tue Western Execrric Co. announces that it is now 
in a position to furnish Sunbeam Tungsten Lamps in volt- 
ages between 20) and 250. These lamps are made in four 
sizes at present, namely, 45, 70, 112 and 180 watts. They 
are of the well known Sunbeam auality,-and have given up 
to date equally as good satisfaction as Tungsten lamps of 
110 volts range. Information and price may be obtained 
at the Western Electrie Company’s nearest branch house. 

Tie Unrrep Corron Gtx Co. shipped in October to 
F. F. Putney, of Putney, Ga., a “Dise” gin of 16 dises. 
The present gin house contains six 70-saw gins. Mr. Put- 
nev will he glad to have any one interested investigate the 
ein while it is at work. 

Eureka Frre Pose Mra. Co. Geo. F. Hond, formerly 
connected with the Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Comnanv 
of Chicago, has succeeded Clay Baird as manager of the 
Chieago office of the Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co., 140 Dear- 
horn St., Chicago. 

C. A. Por, well-known in steam practice circles in 
Pittsburg, Pa., and adjacent territory, has disposed of his 
interests in that city and accepted a position with the 
Wricht Co., and Austin Separator Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
in charge of the mechanical department, succeeding H. H. 
Humphrey, deceased. 

THe Onerpa Steet Puttey Co., Oneida, N. Y., recently 
established a record for prompt delivery of a large pulley. 
The Bay State Milling Co., of Winona, Minn., needed a 
pulley 10 feet in diameter with an 18-inch face to fit a 
4 7-16-ineh shaft. A east iron pulley was out of the ques- 
tion, for every day’s delay meant hundreds of dollars to 
the milling concern. So they got in communication with 
the Strong-Seott Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., the 
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Oneida Steel Pulley Co’s. agents for that territory who 
agreed to take the order and lay the pulley down within a 
week. The factory received the order on a Monday morn- 
ing. The parts had to be stamped and assembled from the 
smallest brace to the huge rim. On the following Wednes- 
day afternoon—three days Jater—the pulley was shipped. 
The gross shipping weight was 1,030 pounds. The pulley 
was shipped by express. It arrived at Winona Thursday. 
A east iron pulley of the same dimensions would have 
weighed at least 4,000 pounds. 

BuFrraLo WovEeN LaBet Works, Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
factures woven labels in all sizes and colors to suit the 
requirements of manufacturers of different furnishings, such 
as clothing, shirts, shoes, waists, mackintoshes, underwear, 
knit goods, ete. These labels are woven in silk or cotton, 
as desired, the style of lettering being also selective to suit 
the different tastes of the customer. Samples of these 
labels will be forwarded upon application to the home office. 

G. M. Parxs Co., Fitchburg, Mass., sole agent for the 
Turbo-Humidifier, has issued a handsome illustrated catalog 
describing this practical device for producing artificial 
humidity. The catalog goes carefully into the details of 
this invention of Alhert W. Lhompson, master mechanic 
of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., describing in detail the under- 
lying principles of the instrument as well as its construc- 
tion. The latter part of the catalog is devoted to the 
subject of humidity in general and gives some very useful 
information which every cotton man should be acquainted 
with. A copy of the catalog will be mailed upon applica- 
tion to the agent at Fitchburg, Mass. 

S. A. Fevron & Sons Co., Manchester, N. H., have is- 
sued an interesting catalog describing their full line of 
mill brushes and giving illustrations of the different styles 
used in the mills. Among the different types of brushes 
which this company manufactures are, revolving flat card 
brushes, cylinder ecomber brushes, comber dusters, grinder 
brushes, new style loom dusters, floor brushes, reed 
brushes, doctor brushes and print works furnishings. Su- 
perior Russian bristle or mixed bristles are used in practi- 
cally all of these brushes. Catalog will be furnished upon 
application to the company. 

SourHEeRN Cotron Miuuis Directory, published by the 
“Textile Manufacturer” has been issued, giving in unique 
form information regarding all the mills in the South. 
Orders will be filled for this directory at this office upon 
receipt of the price of $1.00. 

Tue Buyers’ Textite Guipe. The initial issue of this 
quarterly paper was sent out in September. It marks a 
distinct departure in the publication of textile papers, and 
is unique in many ways. T. Oliver Dowd, for many years 
connected with the textile industry, is the publisher and 
editor. The paper contains many short articles, relating 
to textile and other affairs, most of which were prepared 
by the editor or selected with special reference to the 
paper. One of the unique features of the publication is, 
that it is of convenient size to fit into a coat pocket. 

N. Y. LeatHer Bewttine Co., New York City, has 
issued an interesting booklet entitled “From Forest to Fac- 
tory,” deseribing its Victor balata belting. This is the 
first complete data on the subject that takes up in detail 
the manufacture of Victor balata from the gathering of 
the balata gum in the jungle to the finished product. A 
limited number of these booklets are in the hands of the 
company in New York for distribution. 

Sem1-ANNUAL Review or THe AMERICAN SILK TRADE, 
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dated August, 1909, has been issued, according to the cus- 
tom of the Silk Association of America. This review is 
presented for the information of all persons vitally in- 
terested in the semi-annual statistics which evidence a re- 
lation of the American market to the trade in raw ma- 
terials and silk fabrics throughout the world in the silk 
season closed June 30. The last season’s supply, and the 
outlook for the new season are also presented in the form 
of a table. The figures in the review represent the most 
aceurate information obtainable. 

THE WESTERN Exectric Co., at New York and Chicago, 
is distributing a bulletin illustrating and exploiting the 
Sunbeam Tungsten Miniature lamp for use on voltages 
between 114 and 20. The lamps vary in efficiency from .9 
watts per candle-power to 1.33 watts per candle-power 
and are particularly desirable for use in automobiles, flash 
lights, signs, dental, optical and surgical instruments and 
in fact any place where battery or low voltage power cir- 
cuit lamps are used. A copy of this bulletin No. 8-A 
may be obtained from the Western Electric Co.’s nearest 
house. 

Contracts for mill buildings”designed by Charles T. 
Main, mill engineer and architect, Boston, Mass., have 
been awarded as follows: New mill for the Franklin Felt 
Co., Franklin, Mass., to the Torrington Bldg. Co., of 
Torrington, Conn.; wool sorting building for the Abbot 
Worst .d Co., Forge Village, Mass., to Edwards & Mona- 
han, Boston, Mass.; Hockanum Mills Co., Rockville, Conn., 
office 'yuilding and dye house, to Norcross Brothers Co., 
Worcesier, Mass.; and 8S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, 
Mass.. boiler house, to Torrington Building Co., Torrington, 
Conn. 

Joun W. Fries, New York City, maker of Hygrosso 
humidifiers, has been awarded the contract for a humidify- 
ing system at the Banna Mfg. Co., Goldville, S. C., which 
is now making improvements and additions to the plant 
whereby its capacity will be doubled. The installation at 
the above mill will consist of the belt-driven Hygrosso in 
all of the departments. 

Tue Geo. D. Mayo Macuine Co., Laconia, N. H., gave 
their third annual outing at Lake Shore Park, on Satur- 
day, Sept. 11, to their employees. Special electric cars 
were provided to take the party—350 in number—to Lake- 
port, where the steamer was boarded for the Park, and 
the morning hours were devoted to several events in the 
athletic line. A banquet was served at 12:30 o’clock, and 
was followed by a band concert and dancing in the pavil- 
ion, after which the steamer took the party for a trip 
among the islands, landing them at Lakeport about six 
o’elock. The company is at present very busy with orders 
for their “New Model A” knitter. To meel this demand 
the concern has recently made large addition» to their 
shop equipment, and are now turning out 60 machines per 
week; in fact during the month of August, and before the 
new equipment was fully established, 223 machines were, 
manufactured and shipped. 

CassELLA Cotor Co., New York City. The September 
issue of “Dyestuffs” contains a very interesting article on 
the dyeing of feathers, giving a complete explanation of 
the preliminary treatment of the feathers for the subse- 
quent process of dyeing. Other subjects discussed in that 
issue are “The Dyeing of Upholstered Fabrics,” “The 
Manufacture of Lakes,” and “One Cause of Defective 
Dyeing.” 

‘H. A. Merz & Co., New York City, have issued a eard 
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with cotton samples dyed with Helindone colors. These 
colors are remarkably fast to light, acids, chlorine, and 
other injurious influences. They are dyed in the hydro- 
sulphite vat and ean be used for cotton in any stage of 
manufacture, whether loose cotton, roving, yarn, or piece 
goods. They are also suitable for wool and silk. The 
fastness of these colors is one of their chief characteristics. 

Wma. H. Brown Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
earders tools, has issued an interesting catalog describing 
its product, one of the most important appliances being its 
latest improved card ratchet, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This ratchet is used in connection with 
clothing a ecard. By lifting on the small lever shown at- 
tached to the rack at the same time the lever carrying 
the ball is depressed, back lash or lost motion is prevented 
consequent on the loose sliding fit of the ratchet on the 
bar. The strap which is furnished with the ratchet is 
secured to the drum by a cam, thus affording the best of 
The rack is made of large 


facilities for adjustment. 


IMPROVED CARD RATCHET. 


radius to allow the teeth to be made coarser and stronger, 
while by use of a duplex pawl it is made equivalent to a 
pawl of one-half the pitch, thereby securing a fine adjust- 
ment of the strain on the ecard elothing. Besides the neces- 
sity of using but little more than one-fourth the circle 
for the rack, the drum can be placed closer to the eylinder 
of the eard when in use. The device is made for a sliding 
fit on a 1% inch square iron bar. 

Drarer Co., Hopedale, Mass., in its August issue of 
“Cotton Chats” diseusses in a very interesting manner the 
subject of “Shortage of Help” and points to the fact that 
by the time the great number of new mills and the enlarge- 
ments of the present mills are completed, there will be 
serious trouble in obtaining the thousands additional cotton 
mill operatives required. Under such conditions machines 
that require the least training of help are of great ad- 
vantage independent of other conditions. It has been 
found that in the cotton manufacturing cities, many of 
the operatives can speak but little if any English. Owing 
to the different mechanical attachments to the Northrop 
looms it ean be more easily run by newly arrived immigrants 


or other inexperienced help, than other looms which de- 
pend entirely upon individual skill for the best results. 


Extracts from the address of Arthur H. Hamilton 


delivered at the last meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association at Spartanburg, 8S. C., are also given. The 
subject of this address was “Automatic vs. Plain Looms,” 
and gave a very interesting description, pointing to the 
fact that the first installation of the Northrop loom was 
made in the South. 

Arcuto Orm.ess Beartne Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
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issued an attractive folder under the caption of a “Con- 
stant Cry,” the ery being for more production. The use 
£ the oilless bearings is to save the amount of lubricant 
required, the cost for oiling, and time consumed in re- 
pairing and replacing worn and damaged journals. 

MANUFACTURERS who still use tallow as a softener will 
obtain superior results by using the Soluble Softening Oil 
made by the Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., N. Y. City. 
It gives a smooth finish to the warps, makes the threads 
part easily in the lease rods, and leaves the slasher cylin- 
ders clean and bright. It remains in sweet condition all 
the year around, and is uniform and pliable, in summer 
and winter. It is neutral and easily handled. 

Steam TurBINES have been successfully introduced in 
practically all lines of industry, and textile mills were 
among the first to recognize in them a standard and thor- 
oughly reliable type of prime mover. In New England 
alone, known everywhere for its many mills, the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. has sold 38 steam turbines aggregating in 
total capacity 51,000 horse-power. The power-house of the 
new Nashawena Mills in New Bedford, will contain two 
3000 k. w. and one 500 k. w. of their steam turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. has also contracted with the Whitman 
Mills, at New Bedford, for power-house equipment in- 
eluding a 2000 k. w. steam turbine, and with the Byron- 
Weston Co., of Dalton, Mass. for one 750 k. w. steam 
turbine. The Allis-Chalmers steam turbine is of the hori- 
zontal re-action, full annular flow type. 

WeEstTeRN Execrric Co., New York City. Returns for 
August show that the business of that month ran 60 per 
cent. ahead of the business for August, 1908, also show'n¢ 
a gain of about 5 per cent. over July. At the rate of the 
August increase, the business for the current year will run 
in excess of $53,000,000, representing as it does a gain of 
$14,000,000 over the total gross sales of 1907-8 of approxi- 
mately $33,000,000. In the United States there are about 
16,000 independent telephone companies, of the “outside 
operating companies,” 6,000 or 3714 per cent. are cus- 
tomers of the Western Electric Co. The company’s busi- 
ness with the Bell companies is quoted as showing a satis- 
factory rate of increase. 

Jos. Drxon Cructsie Co., Jersey City, N. J. The 
September issue of “Graphite” contains several articles of 
interest, and serves admirably the purpose of emphasizing 
the different uses of graphite, in a number of well selected 
articles. 

Derroir GRAPHITE Co., Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of 
paint, has just issued a booklet entitled “Frigid Facts” 
which any one contemplating house painting should have 
in his possession. A eopy of this little booklet will be 
mailed upon request. 

Otis Exevator Co., New York City. The August 
issue of the “Indicator” gives descriptions of installations 
in the Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, IIL. 
W. P. Story Building at Los Angeles, Cal., and the Phelan 
Building at San Franeiseo. Different types of electric 
elevators are described at length as well as an article on 
“Wedge Clamp Safeties.” 

Tue Lucas Pump Co., Dayton, Ohio, advise that on 
account of the resignation of R. E. DeWeese as the treas- 
urer of the Lucas Pump Co., John W. Good has been 
elected to fill the vacancy for the unexpired term. R. E. 
DeWeese is taking a trip abroad. John W. Good is a 
prominent and well-known business man of Dayton. 
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MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 





Alabama. 
ANNISTON. The Anniston Yarn Mill will erect a one-story 
75x160 ft. building next spring and will add 3,000 spindles. Pres- 
ent equipment, 5,700 spindles. 


Arkanaasc 
FORT SMITH. Great Southern Cotton Mills is the name of a 
new company being organized by W. H. Talmadge and C. S. Lowery. 
PINE BLUFF. It is reported that a party of Memphis capital- 
ists will establish a large cotton mill in this city in the near future. 
The Board of Trade has assured the promoters that a site for the 
mill will be given free of charge. 


Connecticut. 
GROTON. The Royal Linen Mills Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $400,000 by Geo. C. Patton, Ralph Tadmore, 
of New York, and Henry M. Pike, of Mystic, Conn. 
JEWETT CITY. Ashland Cotton Co. has awarded a contract 
for the construction of additional building 100x200 ft. two stories 
high. 


Georgia. 

CANTON. Canton Cotton Mills, according to report, will build 
an addition to its present plant and add 10,000 spindles and 300 
looms, electric generator, etc. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE. The Whittier Mills Co., with a present 
equipment of 10,000 ring spindles, 100 braiders, etc., will add 5,000 
spindles and the necessary preparatory machinery. 

COLUMBUS. The Chattahoochee Power Co. is the name of a 
new concern applying for a charter, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, with the privilege of increasing to $2,000,000, the incor- 
porators being B. H. Hardaway, Geo. A. Pearce, EB. J. Rankin, and 
others. This company will develop 4,000 H. P. The total cost of 
building the dam, power house, and transmission line will be 
$40,000. 

COVINGTON. D. A. Tompkins, C. G. Smith, T. G. Callaway, 
J..E. Phillips, and others of this city will, according to report, or- 
ganize a company with a capital stock of $100,000 to build a cotton 
mill. 

DOUGLASVILLE. John C. Duncan is planning the organiza- 
tion of a company to erect a cotton mill. 

FORT VALLEY. The Fort Valley Yarn & Hosiery Mill with a 
present equipment of 1,400 spindles will, it is reported, increase its 
equipment in the near future. 

SUMMERVILLE. The Summerville Cotton Mills, according to 
report, will increase their capital stock from $150,000 to $185,000 
and will use the funds for additional equipment to be added to its 
present 5,000 ring spindles and 120 looms. 


Massachusetts. 

EAST BOSTON. Maverick Mills have awarded the contract for 
the construction of the weave shed, the latter to be entirely of re 
inforced concrete. It is thought that this department of the new 
mill will be in operation in about four months. 

EASTHAMPTON. The Glendale Elastic & Fabric Co. will en 
large its finishing and shipping departments by the erection of a 
three-story, 30x40 ft. addition. Contract has been awarded. 

BAST WAREHAM. Contract has been awarded for the con 
struction of the new cloth finishing and bleaching plant to be 
erected by John W. Knowles and Eugene 8S. Graves. The main 
building will be 282x103 feet, two stories, and an extension in the 
rear of 181x77 feet, one story high. The cost of the new plant will 
be about $150,000 and the company will be known as the New Bed- 
ford and Agawan Finishing Co. 

FALL RIVER. The Merchants Mfg. Co., it is reported, is con 
sidering plans for adding to its equipment. They expect to increase 
their capacity to 150,000. The present equipment is 155,000 
spindles. 

LAWRENCE. Arlington Mills. Work has begun on the founda- 
tion of the addition to the cotton department of this mill, which 
will be used for winding, quilling, warping, and finishing gf cotton 
yarns. The addition will be 140x100 feet, four storiés high, to cost 
$150,000, including the equipment. The contract was awarded to 
B. F. Smith Co., Pawtucket, R. I.. 

LAWRENCE. Wood Mills. The foundation is being laid for 
the section F of this new mill, and the work on section E is being 
pushed rapidly, and will probably be finished by the first of Decem- 
ber. The length of ‘the sections A, B, and C will be 1,437 feet, while 
sections D, BE, and F will be 1,500 feet. 

METHUEN. Atlas Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000 to manufacture and sell all kinds of yarns, 
cotton, and woolen goods. Levi W. Taylor, Pres.; Howard L. Gor- 
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don, of North Salem, N. H., Treas., and Chas. L. Poor, of Haverhill, 
Mass., Sec. 

MANSFIELD. The Mansfield Bleachery has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by C. L. Croteau and A. F. Jones, 
to finish textile fabrics. 

WORTHINGTON. S. Slater & Sons, it is reported, will have a 
re-capitalization of the corporation and $2,000,000 of twenty year 
bonds and $2,500,000 of preferred stock are to be issued and the 
plant of the Moore Spinning Co., at North Chelmsford, Mass., is to 


be acquired. 
New York. 


BRIAR CLIFF. The Cotton Exploration Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture and sell cotton 
fabrics. The incorporators are N. B. Chadsey, Arthur J. Genaham, 
and H. L. Guncher. 

BROOKLYN. The Kings County Dye Works have been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $5,000, the incorporators being 
Benj. F., Meyer, and Max Wigdor of Brooklyn. 

BUFFALO. The Buffalo Weaving and Belting Co. has broken 
ground for the erection of a one-story brick building to cost $10,000. 
It will be equipped with the latest machinery for weaving and will 
employ 100 hands. 

THERESA. The Theresa Silk Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture silk and cotton goods. The 
incorporators are Jas. Moore, Eliza Moore, and Jas. J. Phelan. 

UTICA. The Utica Fine Yarns Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $225,000 by W. B. Foster, W. H. Roberts and G. L. 
Wood, to manufacture yarns, fabrics, cloths, etc. 


North Carolina. 


BESSEMER CITY. Whitestone Cotton Mills have awarded con- 
tract for an additional building 60x100 feet, in which spindles will 
be installed. 

CANTON. D. J. Carpenter, of Newton, N. C., and associates 
have formed a company with a capital stock of $50,000 to erect a 
hosiery knitting mill. 

CONCORD. The Magnolia Mills Co. will build a 50x70 foot ad- 
dition and install new machinery, its present equipment being 1,800 
spindles. 

DURHAM. Erwin Cotton Mills have purchased a Curtis steam 
turbine with a capacity of 2,200 H. P. An electric generator will 
be connected for supplying electricity to the mill. 

GRAHAM. The River Falls Cotton Mills Co. has been incorpo- 
rated by J. W. Menefee and associates, with a capital stock of 
$200,000, to build a cotton mill to be operated by water power from 
the Haw River. J. W. Menefee, Pres.; J. D. Kernodel, Vice-Pres. ; 
kh. N. Crook, Sec. 

GRAHAM. The Graham Hosiery Mills Co. has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital stock by W. S. Blackburn, A. M. Hadley, and 
Chas. C. Thompson. 

JAMESTOWN. The Oakdale Cotton Mill will double its present 
capacity of 5,344 spindles for the manufacture of twine, and for 
this purpose will build an addition 103x200 feet. 

LUMBERTON. The National Cotton Mills have just declared a 
cuarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 

PENROSE. Penrose Mfg. Co. has been organized with M. L. 
Towery President. Contract has been awarded for the initial in- 
stallation of 100 hosiery knitting machines. This company plans to 
install spindles later to produce yarns for its knitting department. 
The capital stock is $120,000. 

RALEIGH. The Chamber of Commerce is interested in a move- 
ment to secure the establishing of a hosiery, dyeing, and finishing 
plant in this city. 

ROCKY MOUNT. The Rocky Mount Mfg. & Mercantile Co. has 
been incorporated by A. A. Richardson, Robt. Plummer and others 
with a capital stock of $50,000. 

TARBORO. The Runnymede Mill No. 3 has ordered 100 knitting 
machines, 20 loopers, ribbers and other necessary machinery. 
George Howard, Pres.; C. W. Jeffries, Gen. Mgr. 

THOMASVILLE. The Amazon Cotton Mills Co., it is reported, 
vill be incorporated to build a cotton mill by J. W. Cannon and 
J. F. Cannon, of Concord, N. C., and Chas. D. Hill, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

WADESBORO. C. M. Burns, J. D. Horne of Wadesboro, and 
Robt. L. Steele of Rockingham, N. C. plan the organization of a 
company to build a cotton mill, the capital to be $300,000. 

WHITEVILLE. W. H. Crowell is reported to be interested in a 
plan to organize a company to build a cotton mill. Capital stock 
to be $250,000. 

WILSON. The Wilson Cotton Mills, it is reported, will change 
over from coarse to fine yarn production, and will install the neces- 
sary additional machinery. Present equipment, 6,234 spindles. 

WINSTON-SALEM. A big cotton factory at Walnut Cove is the 
plan of capitalists in this city. Cottages for the operatives are now 
in course of constrcution. 


Oregon. 
PORTLAND. Multnomah Mohair Mill has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000 to manufacture mohair linings 
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Pennsylvania. 

CHESTER. Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. has renovated the Lewis Mill, 
located directly across the street, and has had a bridge constructed 
to connect the two mills. New machinery will be installed in the 
Lewis Mill. 

CHESTER. The Lincoln Mfg. Co., which was in the hands of a 
receiver, has been sold to Jos. H. Parvin, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
$87,000, which includes a mortgage of $20,000. The plant is fully 
equipped with cotton spinning machinery, consisting of 12,000 
spindles, combers, ete. It is stated that additional machinery will 
be installed. 

READING. Eclipse Underwear Mills’ plant has been purchased 
by S. D. Bausher, proprietor of the Gotham Underwear Knitting 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2, of Hamburg, Pa., and the machinery will be 


moved to Williamstown, Pa. 
Rhode Island. 


OLNEYVILLE. U. 8. Dress Goods Co. has purchased a mill site 
in this city and plans are being drawn for the building. The incor- 
porators are Fred. D. Manley, Robt. Young and Allison Stone. Four 
thousand spindles will be installed, although it is planned to eventu- 
ally make dress goods. 

WOONSOCKET. Caderas & Ozanne, of Calais, France, have 
leased the plant of the Jas. Brown Machine Co. and will remove 
their business to this city in a short time. The French concern 
manufactures laces and will employ about 500 hands. 


South Carolina. 

GREAT FALLS. Republic Cotton Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $600,000, and organized with Robert 8. 
Mebane of Greensboro, N. C., Pres.; Thomas 8. Fuller of Durham, 
N. C., Vice-Pres., and Hal B. Mebane of Greensboro, N. C., Sec.- 
Treas. Spinning mill will be a two-story 132x400 feet building, and 
the weave shed will be one story 132x400 feet. Equipment will be 
25,000 spindles and 1,000 automatic looms for making a fine grade 
of cotton goods. Plant will be operated by electricity. J. E. Sirrine, 
Greenville, 8. C., is the architect. 

LOWNDESVILLE. A movement is on foot among prominent 
business men of this city to establish a cotton mill. 

ORANGEBURG. Orangeburg Cotton Mill has completed the in- 
stallation of its additional 1,500 spindles and now has in operation 
16,500 spindles. 

WESTMINSTER. The Oconee Mills Co. will add 3,000 spindles 
to its present equipment of 10,270 spindles and 362 looms. 

WINNSBORO. The Fairfield Cotton Mills closed down about the 
middle of October for extensive repairs which will be made to the 
plant, including the installation of a new engine and boiler. Opera- 
tions will not be resumed for some months. 


Tennessee. 

LOUDON. The Loudon Hosiery Mill has awarded contract for a 
one-story addition and a two-story building to provide space for ad- 
ditional machinery. Present equipment, 108 knitting machines. 

NASHVILLE. Nashville Hosiery Mills, it is reported, will be in- 
corporated to take over the local plant heretofore operated by the 
National Hosiery & Yarn Co. The equipment is 300 knitting ma 
chines, with a daily output of 1,200 dozen pairs of children’s ribbed 
hosiery. J. H. McPhail and associates are interested. 

NASHVILLE. Warioto Cotton Mill will increase its equipment 
from 20,000 ring spindles to 25,000 spindles and 540 looms to 675. 
Contracts have been awarded for the additional machinery. 

OBION. Mayor Wilson of this city is in receipt of a communica- 
tion from parties seeking information in regard to the establishment 
of a cotton mill. 

WINCHESTER. The Daisy Hosiery Mill of East Chattanooga 
will soon award contract for the erection of a building 40x120 feet 
with an ell 24x40 feet to cost about $8,000. Huntingdon & Still, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., are the architects in charge. 


Texas. 

GONZALES. Gonzales Cotton Mills Co., which has been in oper- 
ation for some time, has just been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000. Two thousand, two hundred spindles and 50 looms will 
be added to the present equipment of 5,000 spindles and 100 looms. 
G. F. Harwood, Pres. 

ITASCA. The Itasca Cotton Mills have declared their semi- 
annual dividend of 4 per cent. payable on November 1st. 

SHERMAN. The Sherman Mfg. Co. is making a good many im- 
provements to its plant A quantity of new machinery has been 
added, and a large steel tank is being erected which will be 125 feet 
from the ground. 

TEMPLE. The Temple Commercial Club is reported as consid- 
ering the establishment of a hosiery knitting mill. 

Virginia. 

PORTSMOUTH. Parker Hosiery Mill and Dye Works has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 and will continue the 
operation of the plant. Jos. A. Parker, Pres.; H. A. V. Parker, Sec.- 


Treas. 
SUFFOLK. The Bell Hosiery Mills have been incorporated with 


November, 1909. 


a capital stock of $10,000. R. HU. Rawles, Pres.; J. H. Mitchell, 
Vice-Pres.; A. A. Woolford, Sec. 

VIRGILINA. The Virgilina Hosiery Mill reported last month as 
organized with P. H. Fontaine, Pres., W. M. Pannebaker, Vice-Pres., 
S. M. Torian, Treas., and A. L. G. Stevenson, Sec., has purchased a 
two-story building to be equipped with 30 knitting machines, loopers, 
press, etc., for the manufacture of men’s half hose. 


Wisconsin. 
MARIANETTE. The Marianette Knitting Mill Co. will build a 
two-story addition which when equipped will double the present 


output. 
Personal. 

Hi. M. Abernathy, from Lenoir, N. C., is now an overseer at the 
York Cotton Mills, Yorkville, 8. C. 

W. M. Abernathy, from Charlotte, N. C., is now card grinder at 
the Belle Vue Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 

J. T. Alexander, from Albemarle, N. C., has gone to Rockwell, 
N. C., to assist in the starting up of the Barringer Mfg. Co. of that 
place. = 
L. BE. Bagwell, of Spartanburg, 8. C., is now holding the position 
of engineer and machinist at the Siluria Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

G. A. H. Barnhardt has returned to Cochran, Ga., to become over- 
seer of weaving after putting on 50 dobby heads for Siluria Cotton 
Mill, Siluria, Ala. 

H. W. Bost has accepted a position as master mechanic at Rock- 
well, N. C., in the new Barringer Mill. 

Richard Bost has become overseer of carding at the new Barrin- 
ger Mill which is just beginning operation at Rockwell, N. C. 

Mr. Bradley will be the new superintendent of the Peck Mfg. Co., 
Warrenton, N. C. 

J. F. Brandon, from the Ottaray Mills, Union, 8. C., is now over- 
seer of the picker room at Lockhart, 8. C. 

D. O. Bryant has resigned as overseer of spinning with the 
Wahoo Mfg. Co., Sargent, Ga. 

M. L. Bryant, from Darlington, 8. C., has accepted the position 
of overseer of carding in the new Waverly Cotton Mills, Laurin- 
burg, N. C. 

John Byard, from Pelham, Ga., has succeeded D. L. Hamrick as 
second hand in carding in the Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

J. BE. Carter has succeeded BE. L. Thompson as overseer of weav- 
ing at the Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 

W. E. Cheswell, formerly president and manager of the Cheswell 
Mfg. Co., Westminster, S. C., has assumed the superintendency of 
the Courtney Mfg. Co., Newry, 8. C. 

I. F. Clonts, who has been in charge of the roller covering shop 
at the Kesler Mill, Salisbury, N. C., has accepted the position of 
foreman of the shops of the Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

J. H. Clough, formerly second hand in twisting, slashing and 
warping with the Paola Mills, Statesville, N. C., is now with Wal- 
terboro Cotton Mill, Walterboro, N. C. 

Cc. R. Costner has been promoted from second hand to overseer 
of carding in room No. 1 of the Columbia Duck Mills, New Brook- 
land, S. C., succeeding W. T. Hemrick, resigned. 

Walter Crump has resigned the superintendency of the Grace 


Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., to become instructor at the Missis- 


sippi Textile School. 

J. T. Dabbs, from the Dresden Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., has 
become overseer of spinning, spooling, twisting, reeling, and warp- 
ing at Hamer, §S. C. 

John A. Davis, who was for several years overseer of weaving 
at McComb City, Miss., after an absence of five years has returned 
to that position. 

H. Lee Dearman has accepted the position of overseer of spin- 
ning with the Commonwealth Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Mr. Downing has resigned as overseer of spinning at Steele's 
Mills, Cordova, N. C., to accept a similar position at one of the 
mills at MeColl, 8S. C. 

W. B. Ellington has resigned as loom fixer at Summerville, Ga., 
to accept a similar position at Canton, Ga. 

W. E. Farrington, from Spray. N. C., has succeeded H. B. Mc- 
Abee as superintendent of the mill at Bligabeth City, N. C. 

R. A. Fitch has resigned the position of superintendent of Tar- 
boro Cotton Mill, Tarboro, N. C., and is succeeded by his brother, 
Sam Fitch, who was promoted from overseer of weaving. 

H. F. Gaddy succeeds W. P. Smith as overseer of carding with 
the Wahoo Mfg. Co., Sargent, Ga. 

John H. Gardner, from the Payne Mill, Macon, Ga., has accepted 
the position of overseer of spinning at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

W. A. Gaskin, from Emporia, Va., has become second hand in 
twisting and winding at the Linn Mill, Landis, N. C. 

EB. H. Gray has resigned his position as engineer of the Drayton 
Cotton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., and removed to Peachland, N. C. 

James Gregory, from the Monarch Cotton Mills, Union, 8. C., 
has accepted a position as loom fixer in the Union Cotton Mills, 


same city. 
B. P. Howe, recently of Winnsboro, 8S. C., has accepted a posi- 
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tion as overseer of spinning at the Springstein Mill, Chester, S. C. 

W. D. Hudson, from Henderson, N. C., has become overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Victory Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

J. W. Ingle has accepted the position of overseer of card room 
No. 2, New Brookland, 8. C. 

A. B. Ingram has resigned as loom fixer at the Union Cotton 
Mills, Union, 8. C., to accept a similar position with the Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8S. C. 

John H. Johnson, from the Bibb Mill, Columbus, Ga., is now 
overseer of spinning at the Hamburger Mills, same place. 

S$. A. Jones has been promoted from second hand in mills No. 1 
and 2, McColl, S. C., to overseer spinning and winding in mill No. 
3, at same place, succeeding Mr. Bullock, who now has the spinning 
at Bennettsville, 8S. C. 

D. E. Kennedy, from King’s Mountain, N. C., is now second 
hand in spinning at Whitney, 8. C. 

L. W. King, from the Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of carder and spinner in the Cowikee Mill, at 
Eufaula, Ala. 

L. BE. Kiser, formerly overseer of weaving at the Springstein 
Mills, Chester, S. C., is now connected with the Brogon Mills, An- 
derson, 8. C. 

Geo. A. Lamb, who has been holding a position as one of the 
overseers at Randleman, N. C., has resigned. 

R. Ledbetter, from Augusta, Ga., has accepted a position as 
card grinder at Langley, 8. C. 

Torrence LeGrand has resigned as superintendent of the Han- 
over Mills, Concord, N. C., to accept the superintendency of the 
Palmetto, Ga., Cotton Mills. 

Will McCombs has resigned as overseer of spinning and as- 
sistant superintend*nt of the Scotland Cotton Mills, Laurinburg, 
N. C., to become overseer of carding and spinning at the Waverly 
Mills, same city. 

John McDaniel has resigned as second hand in the weave room 
of the Brookford Mills, Hickory, N. C., to become head loom fixer 
on famecy work at the same mill. 

W. A. McVicker, formerly second hand in the winding depart- 
ment, now has charge at night of spinning, spooling and warping 
in Highland Park Mill No. 3, of Charlotte, N. C. 

D. E. Madden, who lately resigned as overseer of the cloth room 
at the Hermitage Cotton Mill, Camden, S8. C., has accepted a simi- 
lar position with the Hartsville, 8. C., Cotton Mill. 

W. B. Miller has accepted a position as loom fixer in the Loray 
Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 
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S. W. Mimms has resigned as superintendent of the Capital 
City Mills, Columbia, 8. C., and will devote all of his time to the 
Richland Mills, same city. 

M. W. Moore, who has been fixer in the Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, 
N. C., has accepted a position with the Savona Mfg. Co., same city, 
on Jacquard work. 

W. B. Morgan, from the Manetta Mills, Lando, 8. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of boss weaver at the Ossipee Miil, Elon Col- 
lege, N. C. 

J. L. Morrow has resigned his position in the machine shops of 
the Lancaster, S. C., Cotton Mills, to accept a similar place at 
Lando, 8. C. 

Mack Morton has resigned as card grinder at mill No. 2, Moores- 
ville, N. C., and has accepted a similar position with the Mecklen- 
burg Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thos. R. Morton, recently of the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., has accepted the position of overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping at the Poulan, Ga., Cotton Mill 

Ira Newsome has been promoted to overseer of weaving at the 
Union Mills, Lafayette, Ga. 

Frank Odell has succeeded P. Bunton as second hand in the 
weave room at Ware Shoals, 8S. C., who goes to Belton, 8. C. 

T. J. Payton, of Monroe, Ga., has accepted a position as second 
hand in the card room of the Monroe Cotton Mill, of that place. 

H. N. Penny, from Charlotte, N. C., has become master me- 
chanie of the Transylvania Cotton Mill, at Brevard, N. C. 

Gus Phillips, who has for nearly twenty-five years been ‘em- 
ployed in the Hope Mills (N. C.) Mfg. Co., in the capacity of a 
dyer, has resigned. 

D. F. Poole has accepted a position as overseer of weaving at 
the Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 

H. H. Poole has resigned as overseer of carding at the Pacolet 
Mill, No. 3, and is now located in Spartanburg, S. C. 

R. L. Pope, from the Manchester Mill, of Macon, Ga., is now 
second hand in carding with the Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

J. D. Ray, from Rockingham, N. C., has taken charge of the 
steam plant of the Wadesboro, N. C., Cotton Mills. 

T. B. Rector has been put in charge of the dye plant in addition 
to his duties as overseer cloth room, supply and shipping at Siluria, 
Ala. 

T. B. Richards, from Cooleemee, N. C. has accepted a position as 
master mechanic with the Cleveland Mill and Power Co., Shelby, 
N. C. 

(Continued on page 92.) 
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J. R. Roberts has become overseer of spinning at the Cora Mill, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

G. M. Robinson, formerly of Ninety Six, S. C., is now overseer 
of the cloth room at the Glenwood Mills, Easley, 8. C. 

C. E. Rodgers, from Hillsboro, N. C., is now second 
carding at the Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C. 

Otto Seiferth has resigned as overseer of spooling, warping, 
slashing, dressing and winding for the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga. 

John E. Shaw has been promoted from overseer of weaving to 
superintendent of the Steele Mills, Rockingham, N. C., succeeding 
Ss. W. 

John Smith, who has been loom fixer at one of the mills in Dan- 
ville, Va., is now second hand in weaving at the Edna Mills, Reids 
ville, N. C, 

Thomas Smith has succeeded William Pitts as second hand in 
spinning with the Wahoo Mfg. Co., Sargent, Ga. 

W. P. Smith has resigned as overseer of carding with the Wa- 
hoo Mfg. Co., Sargent, Ga., and is now connected with the Ide 
Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 

E. P. Taft has become superintendent of the Capital City Mills 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Geo. K. Tate, who recently resigned as superintendent of the 
Lockmore Mills, at Yorkville, 8. C., has accepted the superintend- 
ency of the Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 

E. L. Thompson, from the Eno Cotton Mill at Hillsboro, N. C.., 
has been employed as superintendent of the Ossipee Mills, at Elon 
College, N. C. 

G. H. Tippett and J. M. Berry now 
in mill No. 4 at Pelzer, S. C 
charge of both rooms. 

T. C. Trull has resigned his position in Belmont, N. C.. 
cept a position as card grinder 
N. <. 

Jas. A. Walker has resigned as superintendent: of the 
Raven Cotton Mills, of Burlington, N. C. 

F. J. Ward has accepted a position with the Fidelity Mfg. Co.., 
of Charlotte, N. C., as night overseer of carding. 

F. M. Ward will become overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Huss Mfg. Co., Bessemer City. N. C. 

Wesley West, from Knoxville. Tenn., has accepted a position 
as second hand in carding in the Anchor Duck Mills. of Rome. Ga. 

A. R. Williams has accepted a position as second hand in weav- 
ing with the Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 
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W. N. Wilson, formerly overseer carding, spinning and slashing 
at the Mary-Lelia Mills, of Greensboro, Ga., has become overseer 
of spinning in one of the mills at Lafayette, Ga. 

I. Walker Wright has been made superintendent of the Calumet 
Mfg. Co., Liberty, 8S. C. 

J. H. Gardner, formerly of the Payne Mill, Macon, Ga., is now 
overseer of spinning at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Peter Keller, formerly superintendent of the Cora Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., is now superintendent of the Dowell Mfg. Co., of 
Concord, N. C. 

John Shaw, formerly overseer of weaving at Steele's Mills, has 
been promoted to the superintendency of the same mill. 

R. T. Le Grande, formerly superintendent of the Hanover Mfg. 
Co., Concord, N. C., has been made superintendent of the Palmetto 
Cotten Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 

J. A. Fowler, formerly superintendent of the Ossipee Mills, Elon 
College, N. €., has been made superintendent of the Bellwill Mill, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Alfred N. Landau, formerly superintendent of the Lane-Maginnis 
Mills, New Orleans, La., is now associated with A. H. Washburn, 
Charlotte,-N. C. 

W. L. Carter, of North Carolina, has been made superintendent 
of the Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 

Thos. BE. Heatley, formerly designer at the Borden Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., has been appointed superintendent of the Taber Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Moses Shuttleworth, formerly assistant agent at the Washington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., succeeds the late James Ingram as agent of 
the mill.. Robt. G. Todd, formerly superintendent of the dyeing de- 
partment, has been made assistant agent, and Hellan Garth, for- 
merly overseer of spinning, has been made superintendent of the 
worsted department. 

Gilbert Broome, of Fall River. Mass., has become superintendent 
of the New York Mills, New York Mills, N. Y. 

Pardon B. Sanford is now connected with the Utica (N. Y.) Fine 
Yarn Co. 

Farle K. Atwood, formerly overseer of carding and combing of 
the Lawrnee Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., has been appointed agent of 
the Lockwood Co., Waterville, Me. . 

W. G. Weeks, from Langley, S. C., has accepted a position at 
Fdgefield, S. C., to overhaul the spinning and put in new frames 
in the reorganized Beaver Dam Mills. 

Sims Wylie has resigned as secretary of the Wymojo Mills, of 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 





